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PREFACE 




NE day I tried out some of 
the theories in this book on two of my colleagues at Yale. One 
of them grinned and said, ‘*A11 this sounds interesting but 
aren't some of the ideas rather radical?” I suppose that some 
of the ideas in this book can be regarded as radical. This 
is probably so because the book does, perhaps, set forth a 


unique combination of principles of human relations and prin- 
ciples of administration. It is also, perhaps, radical in its analy- 
sis of our present failings in industrial relations management. 

If all this is so, it is because of the kind of experience I 
have had in industrial relations. I feel sure that the representa- 
tives of the United Mine Workers, with whom I negotiate a 
contract each year, may regard my attitude as conservative 
if not reactionary. The University's administrative officers 
probably lean the other way in their feelings about some of 
my recommendations. However, in the past thirty years I have 
engaged in industrial relations work in two industrial con- 
cerns, a large merchandising establishment, a research institu- 
tion, a university, and, from time to time, in government. It 
was probably inevitable that this experience would provide at 
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least some peculiar ideas as to why industrial relations are not 
all they should be and what should be done about it. 

This is especially so because for several years I worked with 
a group of economists, sociologists, physiologists, psychol- 
ogists, and psychiatrists, all of whom were participating in a 
labor relations research project. I think we got to the point 
where they understood such terms as ‘line-staff organization” 
and I got some inkling of what they meant when they spoke 
of “mores” and “folkways” or an “oedipus compk^x.” During 
this period I also spent about as much time with labor union 
leaders and at labor meetings as I did in conferences with em- 
ployers and managers. For several years, therefore, I experi- 
enced at first hand the impact of the ideas of scientific theorists 
upon those of practical labor leaders and managers. I found 
from this experience that the problems of industrial relations 
can be regarded much more dispassionately when they are the 
material for research than when one is faced with cither find- 
ing a solution or having a strike. I found also that the view- 
points of the social and human scientists often caused one to 
revise customary interpretations. 

Be that as it may, this book is written with the conviction 
that the trouble with labor relations is that we have not yet 
really learned how to manage them. More particularly, it has 
seemed to me that the trouble arises because we have lacked 
a body of reliable principles. So I was led to conclude that an 
effort to put together even tentatively a statement of the prin- 
ciples of industrial relations management might be worth 
while. 

In working now and then on the manuscript during the past 
five years, my original ideas have undergone considerable re- 
vision. But I have tried to do in this book what I think all of 
us in industrial relations need to do: This is to exchange our 
present best thinking and to keep an open mind. 


New Haven, Connecticut 
January 19, 1949 


R. Car'ter Nyman 
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SCIENCE AND ADMINISTRATION 


ANAGEMENT has ap- 
proached the problems of technological development and the 
problems of industrial relations in virtually opposite ways. 
There is an equally great contrast in results. Management has 
achieved unprecedented technological ability and progress. It 
has failed to achieve constructive industrial relations and so has 
failed to achieve a well-integrated use of the dijfferent but inter- 
dependent powers of capital, labor, and government. 

What, then, are the sources of management's success in deal- 
ing with the technological problems of production, transporta- 
tion, and communication? How do these compare with the 
sources of management's failure to develop constructive indus- 
trial relations? What does such a comparison suggest with 
respect to the administration of industrial relations? 

Management has come, first of all, to have a professional atti- 
tude toward technological problems. It has come to see that 
these must be approached with professional objectivity. Man- 
agement has also come to see Aat it must employ methods 
which have scientific validity in the solution of technological 
problems. In a word, management has contrived solutions of 

I 
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technological problems by an objective application of engineer- 
ing principles derived from the basic laws of the physical sci- 
ences. This has been the basic approach and method underlying 
the tremendous technological progress of modern times. This is 
what has given management unprecedented technological abil- 
ity to produce the goods and services essential to human welfare. 

The means for employing this method have been provided by 
the development of the various applied sciences of engineering 
and by the progress made in the physical sciences. Nonetheless, 
it has been the adoption of a professional attitude and profes- 
sional methods which has made it possible to use the tools of 
engineering and scientific research. Indeed, much progress in 
science and engineering has resulted from the initiative and 
support given by the men who manage industry and commerce. 
They have, for instance, both supported scientific research in 
educational institutions and established research laboratories 
in industry. 

There has, of course, been a basic and unavoidable necessity 
for such an approach to the solution of technological problems. 
Over the centuries men have learned by hard experience that 
only by such means could they contend with and make efiFective 
use of the forces of nature. Over the centuries men learned that 
the problems involved would yield only to methods of profes- 
sional objectivity and to scientific treatment. Only when men 
became intelligent enough to understand this did we begin to 
make progress in dealing with the technological problems. But 
once this attitude and approach was adopted, men made rapid 
progress in dealing with technological problems—in protecting 
themselves from unfavorable natural conditions and in exploit- 
ing natural powers and resources. Now we have, actually or 
potentially, the technological ability to provide the material 
necessities of human life. 

Yet we have had no such attitude toward industrial relations. 
We have followed no such approach. Instead, our methods of 
industrial relations administration have been those of arbitrary 
authority, legal compulsion and power politics, sentimental 
paternalism, and, reluctantly, of collective bargaining. These 
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present methods reflect no professional attitude. Nor do they 
have validity in terms of scientific knowledge of human nature 
and human relations. They have not produced constructive in- 
dustrial relations. They have resulted mainly in futile, destruc- 
tive, socially demoralizing conflicts for domination. These con- 
clusions prompt the inference that we must adopt a basically 
different attitude and approach to the administration of indus- 
trial relations. 

The first need then is a new evaluation of the purpose of and 
reasons for constructive industrial relations. The objective must 
be to assure both economically and socially profitable operation 
of industry and commerce. It is futile for capital to be able to 
produce goods it cannot sell, for labor to be in need but unable 
to buy. We must find ways not only to yield capital a reasonable 
return on investment, but to assure labor both economic and 
social well-being. Preservation of our national integrity depends 
upon this far more than it depends upon military might. 

We must realize that this is not merely a matter of techno- 
logical power and ability. We must see that this is not a ques- 
tion of “equalizing” the economic or bargaining powers of 
capital and labor. It is as futile to think of doing this as it would 
be to think of equalizing the powers of a cow and a farm hand. 
The powers of capital, labor, and government are interdepend- 
ent, functional powers— different in kind. Capital has the power 
to provide the facilities for production. Labor has the power to 
do the work. Government, for instance, has special powers relat- 
ing to the development or conservation of natural resources, to 
regulate international trade, to maintain law and order. The 
need is not to equalize but to make constructive, well-integrated 
and joint use of these interdependent functional powers. This 
can be assured only by relationships of mutual confidence, 
understanding, and cooperation. This end can be achieved only 
by intelligent administration of unique, dynamic, and interact- 
ing human powers. 

The necessary approach is clearly indicated. Management 
must undertake to contrive solutions of the problems of indus- 
tried relations by an objective application of administrative prin- 
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ciples having validity in terms of scientific knowledge of human 
nature and human relations. 

Past experience shows that the problems of industrial rela- 
tions can be expected to yield only to such treatment. Past 
experience shows that nothing short of such a professional 
approach will do. Human beings can be enticed, coerced, 
frightened, and intimidated. They can be influenced by such 
means to use or not to use their powers. But experience shows 
that such means do not result in constructive industrial rela- 
tions nor in a constructive and integrated use of the interacting 
powers of capital, labor, and government. These require a pro- 
fessional attitude and administrative methods based upon sci- 
entifically valid principles. 

Even if management adopts such a professional attitude 
toward the problems of industrial relations, it must also have 
the means of making such an approach. What is needed here 
is an applied science of administration, comparable in nature 
and effectiveness to the modern engineering sciences. What is 
needed is a body of administrative principles based upon basic 
knowledge provided by such social sciences as psychology, 
psychiatry, anthropology, and sociology. Only this will give 
management the administrative ability required to bring about 
constructive industrial relations. 

We must undertake, then, to develop an applied science of 
administration in the same way that we developed the applied 
sciences of engineering. We must look to the human and social 
sciences to provide the basic knowledge. From this knowledge 
we must develop a body of scientifically valid administrative 
principles. Perhaps we can then develop administrative ability 
commensurate with modem technological ability. Then, per- 
haps, we can contrive solutions of the problems of industrial 
relations as successfully as we have contrived solutions of the 
problems of technological development. 

But is it possible to develop an applied science of industrial 
relations administration? Is it possible to develop a body of 
principles which can be applied as effectively as those which 
have made modern engineering sciences such valuable tools? 
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Will this not at least have to wait upon further progress in the 
human sciences—in anthropology, sociology, and, especially, 
in psychology and psychiatry? 

Perfection of the principles of an applied science of admin- 
istration unquestionably can be expected to take a long time. 
This necessarily is dependent upon progress in the basic sciences 
dealing with human nature and with factors of environmental 
and social conditioning which influence human behavior. But 
this in no way prevents a concurrent and intelligently directed 
development of scientifically sound and useful principles of 
industrial relations administration. The development of the 
applied engineering sciences did not wait upon perfection of 
understanding in the basic physical sciences. The develop- 
ment of professional methods in medical practice occurred 
simultaneously with the progress of research in bacteriology, 
biochemistry, and other basic medical sciences. 

There is every reason to suppose that an applied science of 
administration can be similarly developed. Considerable sci- 
entific knowledge concerning human nature and human rela- 
tions is already available. Psychology and psychiatry are 
steadily producing new knowledge concerning the attributes 
and processes of human nature. Anthropology and sociology 
are contributing better understanding concerning the environ- 
mental conditions essential to constructive human relations. 
Some pioneering work has already been done with reference 
to the formulation of administrative principles on the basis of 
such scientific knowledge. Some of these principles have already 
been tried out in the management of industrial relations. 

It is, indeed, possible at the present time to suggest tenta- 
tively and hypothetically those concepts and principles which 
underly a scientifically valid approach to the administration of 
industrial relations. This is what this book attempts to do. Con- 
sideration is given first to the implications of psychological 
knowledge concerning the attributes and processes of human 
nature. The discussion then goes on to an evaluation of the 
nature and effects of environmental and social conditioning. 
This is followed by a definition of the basic conditions required 
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for constructive and cooperative human relations. Then an 
attempt is made to develop principles of administration having 
scientific validity in terms of these fundamentals. What these 
principles imply as to the development of constructive rela- 
tions between capital, labor, and government is then dealt 
with. The discussion ends with an analysis of the nature and 
proper use of the powers of management. 



THE NATURE OF HUMAN BEINGS 


UkCnlUMAN beings are complex 
organisms. They are motivated by intricate and ever-changing 
combinations of biological needs, emotional reactions, and 
reasoned judgments. Furthermore, they are constantly subject 
to conditions which make it diflBcult for them to satisfy their 
needs and wants. Consequently, it is no simple matter to bring 
them to the point where they think, feel, and act in ways con- 
ducive to constructive human relations. This can be done only 
to the extent that management has realistic, fundamental un- 
derstanding of the attributes and processes which cause people 
to behave as they do. 

What, then, of the knowledge of human nature provided by 
the sciences of psychology and psychiatry? What are the im- 
plications of this knowledge with reference to a professional 
approach to the administration of industrial relations? 

All normal human beings have common biological charac- 
teristics. Allowing for the diflEerence of sex, all men and women 
have similar bodily structures, undergo the same biochemical 
processes, and have the same psychological attributes. Likewise, 
all have common biological needs. Some of these are physiologi- 
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cal in nature, such as the need for air, liquid, and food. Others 
relate to sex or procreation. Others are psychological, such as 
the needs for self-respect and self-expression. All of these 
biological characteristics and needs are interrelated, interde- 
pendent, and interacting. Physiological maladjustments have 
psychological effects, and vice versa. Consequently, the human 
organism and its needs must always be treated as a whole. 

The biological needs of men range from needs for self-preser- 
vation to needs for creative self-expression, both physical and 
psychological. For physical survival, men need air, liquid, 
food, sleep, and some type of shelter. A man can exist so long 
as he gets a minimal amount of these, but for physical well- 
being he must have not only air and water, but good food, 
proper clothing and shelter, and medical care. That is, men can 
exist at a subsistence level, but they need more than this in 
order to function with physical effectiveness. 

The same is true with respect to psychological needs. Men 
must, for instance, have a minimal assurance of security in their 
relations with other people and some hope of maintaining life. 
In order to function with real effectiveness, however, men need 
assurance of self-respect and confidence in relations with other 
people. Beyond this they need means of creative self-expression 
and wholesome recognition. 

Consequently, the biological needs of men must be met to 
an extent that will assure them more than mere self-preserva- 
tion. This must be done as all of the biological needs continu- 
ally make themselves felt, subconsciously if not consciously. This 
is why it often appears, superficially, that men are never satis- 
fied, that they are always wanting more. Actually, it is remark- 
able how little it takes to meet adequately the biological needs 
of most men. Here it should be realized that while all men have 
the same kinds of basic biological needs, there is a wide varia^ 
tion in degree. A day laborer, for example, can, if assured of 
self-respect and security in his relations with other people, 
satisfy his needs for self-expression quite simply. He can do this 
by engaging in gardening, enjoying an occasional game of penny 
ante, or a trip to an amusement center* Simple pleasures dFten 
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give him suflBcient gratification. In contrast, men of more 
imagination may need much more in the way of creative self- 
expression and recognition if they are to feel effective. What 
will adequately satisfy the needs of some men may be wholly 
inadequate for others, but the difference is a matter of degree 
and not of kind, for a range of needs from self-preservation to 
self-expression is a common, fundamental attribute of human 
nature. 

The importance of meeting the physical needs of men has 
long been recognized. Nutrition, sanitation, clean, light, and 
well-ventilated workrooms, reasonable hours of work, and the 
like have long been accepted as essential to physical effective- 
ness. It is, however, even more important to provide adequately 
for the psychological needs of human beings, although this has 
been far less realized. We are only now seeing that to impose 
conditions which create feelings of fear, anxiety, subserviency, 
guilt, or hate results in the disintegration of personality and is 
comparable to denying men food and drink. We are only now 
realizing how important it is to provide conditions which will 
assure men a sense of self-respect, assure them a sense of in- 
tegrity in their relations with other men, and offer them means 
of self-expression. We have only recently seen that these needs 
are fundamental biological needs. Medical science, for example, 
is now realizing that infants have a need to be loved and that 
if this need is not met the effects upon both psychological and 
physiological development can be adverse. We now know, too, 
that denial of wholesome psychological satisfactions in child- 
hood often results in ‘"nervous breakdowns” or physical ills, such 
as stomach ulcers, in adult life. 

More significant, from the point of view of industrial relations, 
is the fact that what men most fear and hate is the power of 
domination and arbitrary authority in the hands of o&er men. 
The reason for this lies in the fact that those who must be sub- 
servient to the arbitrary exercise of power are placed under 
conditions antagonistic to a sense of confidence, esteem, and 
self-respect. The idea that they are inferior beings is forced 
npon those who are subservient, and this goes against human 
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nature. Satisfaction of their biological needs is made condi- 
tional upon abject dependency: this situation is demoralizing 
and results in an underlying uncertainty, fear, and sense of guilt 
derived from the false rationalization that dependent security is 
better than the risks of being a free man. So while men can 
accept a subordinate condit>on and maintain a sense of self- 
respect, they cannot accept a subservient condition and do so. 
They will, consequently, always rebel, since subserviency denies 
them adequate satisfaction of their psychological needs. 

How vital it is for men to satisfy the need for self-integrity is 
readily demonstrated. A young man will give up a promising 
career, enter military service, and risk his life in battle because 
he could not do otherwise and “live with himself” afterward. 
A mother will sacrifice her life for her child because otherwise 
she could have no future peace of mind. Most suicides are the 
consequence of an intolerable loss of self-respect. Men will be- 
come greedy, lust after power, or turn from crook to philan- 
thropist in an effort to satisfy their need for a sense of security 
and self-esteem in their relations with other men. A group of 
workmen will rebel against a well-intentioned paternalistic 
plan for their welfare, because it requires them to be sub- 
servient or to accept the idea that they are inferior beings while 
the employer is a superior one. 

It is of fundamental importance, then, to appreciate that it is 
futile to provide conditions which adequately meet the phys- 
iological needs of men while denying them adequate satisfac- 
tion of their psychological needs. Men have elemental needs 
for what may be termed conditions of “physiological adequacy” 
and conditions of “psychological adequacy.” It is not enough to 
give them assurance of subsistence only. They must have con- 
fidence that they can enjoy physical well-being, self-respect, 
wholesome recognition, and self-expression. Finally, it must be 
recognized that these needs make themselves felt not only with- 
in the individual personality, but also in political, social, and 
economic relations. They are, consequently, a primary con- 
sideration in the administration of industrial relations. 

An attribute of “emotional sensitivity'* is common and in- 
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herent in human nature and is a fundamental factor of moti- 
vation. People act passively or aggressively, constructively or 
destructively, largely because they feel confident or afraid, hurt 
or angry. Their feelings may arise from many diflFerent circum- 
stances, some of which may be closely associated with their 
elemental biological needs. The needs for food and love, for 
instance, create conscious or subconscious hungers, either of a 
physiological or psychological nature. These hungers may be 
reflected in feelings of fear or anger, depending upon whether 
or not they are satisfied. Other fundamental drives or desires 
may also create emotional reactions. Or emotional reactions may 
result from external stimuli or reasoned judgments. An individ- 
ual may feel gratified and reassured because someone displays 
aflFection for him. Or he may feel fearful because his conscious 
analysis leads him to believe that circumstances are threaten- 
ing. In either case, the emotional response will have a great deal 
to do with the individual’s behavior, and it may be the determin- 
ing factor. 

An emotional response may, indeed, be so intense as to inhibit 
use of the powers of reasoning and to induce individuals or 
groups to engage in irrational and destructive behavior. This 
may occur whether the emotional reaction is one of intense ela- 
tion or one of intense fear. Under a suflSciently intense emo- 
tional reaction all the forces of the individual, physical and 
mental, may be marshalled to the end of achieving a sense of 
adequacy by any means, however normally repugnant or insane. 
A “fixation of attention” occurs, during which the one purpose 
is to attain the goal which is felt to be essential. Emotional 
reactions thus are a powerful factor of motivation, as well as 
one closely related to elemental biological needs. 

Emotional responses also predispose a person to continue to 
behave in ways which give a feeling of pleasure or adequacy 
and to resist behavior which gives a feeling of pain or inade- 
quacy. If the emotional response is initially one of fear, there 
will be a predisposition to think and act accordingly. When 
feelings of pleasure or pain are repeatedly experienced or long 
endured under comparable, or seemingly comparable circum- 
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stances, it becomes increasingly difficult to alter the pattern of 
behavior by any appeals to reason. For while emotional re- 
sponse is often instantaneous or rapid, it may take far longer 
to "feel” a situation through than to think it through. Also, even 
if the reasoning powers of the mind accept a situation, such 
acceptance is not effective unless the situation is "felt” to be 
right. Psychiatrists, for example, have found that a person suffer- 
ing from inner conflict cannot resolve it merely by intellectual 
understanding of it; he must also "feel” the solution is accept- 
able. There must be emotional assurance or reassurance as well 
as intelligent understanding in order effectively to influence 
human thought and action. 

What might be termed "emotional integrity” is also essential. 
It is futile, for instance, for a son to tell himself that he ought 
to love his father when his feelings toward his parent are really 
those of fear and hate. It is futile to expect workers to respect 
their employer when his actions are such as to cause feelings 
of distrust, or worse. To pretend to feel love, confidence, or 
courage, when actual feelings are those of hate, distrust, or 
fear, involves violation of an individual's sense of personal in- 
tegrity. Yet most people are taught such pretense from early 
childhood, with consequences of disturbing inner conflicts, 
hypocritical behavior, and a sense of psychological inadequacy. 

What is needed is a realistic recognition of the true character 
of the emotional responses and a realistic analysis of their 
causes. If there is real cause for fear or hate or anger, it should 
be determined, because only then can it be dealt with intelli- 
gently. Pressure, either from within the individual or from 
others, to pretend to feel an emotion not really felt, only forces 
the real emotions to operate below the surface. The cause of 
the feelings of hate or fear is buried and made difficult to 
determine. 

It is a common trait of human nature to feel both love and 
hate, distrust and admiration, or other combinations of antag- 
onistic emotional responses within the personality or toward 
others. When this occurs a condition of ambivalence is said to 
exist. Such an emotional state often results in irrational or 
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inappropriate behavior. A worker, for instance, may feel envious 
of his supervisor’s ability or position on the one hand and enter- 
tain feelings of contempt toward him on the other because he 
abuses his authority. This emotional mixture may readily cause 
the employee to “play up to the boss” part of the time and dis- 
parage him the rest of the time. Here again there is need for 
what Professor Magoun terms “emotional honesty,” for realistic 
recognition of the emotional reactions of envy and contempt 
and the causes. With such recognition, an “integration” of feel- 
ings could be brought about. The employee could be brought 
both to understand and to feel that, after all, his boss is but a 
human being with human strengths and weaknesses. 

In no sphere of human relations has the importance of right 
emotional conditions been properly understood. Rulers have 
vainly attempted, by a show of power and glory, to create re- 
sponses of respect and worship in their subjects, while at the 
same time they behaved in ways that aroused feelings of hate 
or disgust. We have relied in large measure upon creating feel- 
ings of insecurity and fear, since these feelings do motivate peo- 
ple to attempt to accept conditions of subserviency and docile 
obedience. But we have not reckoned with the long run effects 
of fear, which lead eventually to aggressively destructive be- 
havior. We have not yet adequately recognized that fear leads 
to irrational behavior. We have only recently realized, for in- 
stance, that greediness is a product of fear, or that the man who 
is avid for power over other men is himself fearful. We are only 
now realizing that management’s reliance on methods of arbi- 
trary authority and economic power has been due to an under- 
lying fear of labor. 

The concept of emotional response as a factor of motivation 
thus provides a basic law or principle of human nature which 
must be observed if we are to achieve constructive human rela- 
tions in industry and elsewhere. Emotional assurance is essen- 
tial both to secure relationships and to intelligent and rational 
behavior. Or, stated as a principle of administration, manage- 
ment must recognize emotional responses as a primary cause of, 
And means of influencing, behavior. Management must rec- 
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ognize, moreover, that people will be inclined to behave con- 
structively and cooperatively to the extent that their emotional 
reactions give them a sense of confidence. The old idea that 
they must “have the fear of God put into them” is absurd in the 
light of modern psychiatric knowledge. Actions that produce an 
emotional reaction of fear may induce people to submit tem- 
porarily to circumstances or authority, but only with inner 
feelings of hate and a desire for revenge. Fear is always a dis- 
integrating force and one which works against intelligent under- 
standing and cooperation. Hence, as psychiatrists and some 
managers realize, discipline and cooperation must be based 
not upon fear but upon a combination of understanding and 
feelings of security and respect. 

The behavior of people may appear to be irrational and yet 
actually be wholly logical. This is because much behavior is 
subconsciously motivated. People are seldom fully aware of 
their biological needs or their emotional reactions, but they are 
constantly behaving in response to these factors of motivation. 
Behavior is also largely influenced by the subconscious opera- 
tion of patterns of thought and action which have become 
habitual. 

In order, therefore, to determine the significance of people’s 
behavior, it is necessary to understand and to take into account 
the influence of subconscious motivation. For instance, a per- 
son who has been hypnotized can be instructed to perform a 
specified act at a specified later time. After being brought from 
a state of hypnosis to a state of normal consciousness, the person 
will carry out the act as instructed and at the specified time. 
He will, however, be unable to give the real reason for doing 
so, and he will be at a loss to explain why he has acted “irra- 
tionally.” His action, of course, will be entirely understandable 
to anyone who was present while the individual was in the state 
of hypnosis. This offers an example both of how subconscious 
motivation works and why its influence must be understood and 
taken into account. 

It must be understood, too, that human beings have only 
limited ability to be consciously aware of, and to give conscious 
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attention to, their needs and circumstances. The use of this 
ability would require the expenditure of effort and energy that 
must be reserved for new learning or for making adjustments to 
unusual circumstances. Nature has compensated by giving peo- 
ple the ability to remember and recall what they have learned 
and felt and subconsciously to associate past learning with 
sensed needs. They are thus able subconsciously and with rela- 
tively little effort to employ past learning to make the many 
adjustments required to satisfy their needs and to adapt them- 
selves to the conditions under which they live. They are also 
enabled to conserve energy for new learning or for meeting 
needs requiring conscious attention. This is why, in part, so 
much behavior is a result of subconscious motivation. 

This also explains in part why much behavior may be irra- 
tional or inappropriate. There is a resultant predisposition and 
momentum to behave in habitual ways or in accordance with 
past emotional reactions. There is a resultant tendency to do 
this, even though such behavior would be seen as illogical or 
ineffective if it were brought to conscious awareness and sub- 
jected to conscious, objective analysis. People become creatures 
of habit, and they persist even in bad habits because conscious 
attention and deliberate change require relatively great effort 
and expenditure of energy. For this reason people must be 
given a considerable incentive before they will undertake new 
learning or before they can be brought to make difficult changes 
in their ways of thinking, feeling, and acting. This incentive 
cannot well be given without taking into consideration the 
factors of subconscious motivation which cause them to want 
to behave in comfortable, habitual ways. 

From another point of view, behavior is motivated by sub- 
conscious conflicts and rationalizations. Human beings, to some 
extent, always subconsciously entertain ideas or feelings which 
they would regard as repugnant if brought to their conscious 
attention. They realize subconsciously, too, that if they behaved 
in accordance with such ideas and feelings they would have to 
face painful facts, endure censure, or suffer punishment. Often 
their ideas and feelings are contrary to those which they have 
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been taught to regard as proper or acceptable. They may, sub- 
consciously, have feelings of fear or hate under circumstances 
where their conditioning has been such as to cause them to be- 
lieve that they ought to feel affectionate or courageous. Often, 
too, people will suffer feelings of anxiety because they are 
unable, subconsciously, to find an habitual form of behavior 
which will readily enable them to adjust to circumstances. 

Under such conditions, human beings attempt to repress their 
real desires and feelings, or they become the prey of subcon- 
scious inner conflicts, or they indulge in spurious, subconscious 
reasoning or rationalizations. Such subconscious processes in- 
variably result in feelings of inadequacy and emotional turmoil. 
All more or less inhibit the powers of logical reasoning and dis- 
criminating judgment. Behavior becomes more and more sub- 
ject to emotional motivation and consequently may be decep- 
tive in its manifestations. 

For instance, a child who really fears and hates his parents 
often behaves like a docile and most obedient youngster. Or an 
employee may force himself to act as if he respects his foreman, 
while his actual feelings toward his boss are those of scorn. 
Or the employee, while pretending to be loyal, will act and talk 
in subtle ways, designed to reveal his distrust and to undermine 
his superior. At the same time he will give plausible but really 
spurious reasons to justify his behavior, with both behavior and 
the reasons therefore resulting from subconscious rationaliza- 
tions. 

Subconscious conflicts, anxieties, and repressions usually re- 
sult in behavior which is aggressive and destructive in character. 
This behavior is irrational in the light of the true situation but 
is always logical in terms of the individual s motivation and his 
imperfect understanding of the situation. This aggressive and 
destructive behavior may be directed inwardly or outwardly; 
that is, it may be either masochistic or sadistic. A man who sub- 
consciously feels inadequate or entertains ideas contrary to his 
standards may behave in ways designed to punish himself, Ot 
he may attempt to ‘‘take it out” on others, usually on people who 
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he feels will not retaliate, either because they are helpless or 
because they love and understand him. 

It must be realized, too, that subconscious conflicts and re- 
pressions may lie buried for a long time before becoming intense 
enough to cause open, overt action. An individual, for instance, 
may from childhood have feelings of hate toward his parents, 
or feelings of anxiety which lie festering for years. These may 
not come to the surface until he suffers a “nervous breakdown'* 
or acts with misplaced aggression against persons in authority 
after he has reached middle age. Often the behavior of workers 
and executives can be understood only through determining the 
nature of inner conflicts and tensions which have existed for 
years. 

All this is as true of groups as it is of individuals. Given a 
group of individuals living and working under similar condi- 
tions, it will be found that all are subject to common factors 
of subconscious motivation— common habits, common “condi- 
tioning” as to how they ought to feel and act, common conflicts, 
and common fears. There is a group “subconscious mind” as 
well as an individual one. Groups, like individuals, will en- 
deavor to employ subconscious habitual modes of behavior. 
Groups, like individuals, will be motivated by subconsciously 
felt needs and emotional reactions. And groups subject to inner 
conflicts and repressions will, in response, act with either maso- 
chistic or sadistic aggressiveness. It is this which accounts to a 
large extent for the fact that the German people followed a 
Hitler, even though reason would have shown that the end 
result would be defeat and demoralization. It is this psycho- 
logical fact, too, which enables labor organizers to transform a 
group of apparently docile workers into a militant union. Dema- 
gogues and politicians have long appreciated the power of 
subconscious motivations and how readily subconscious feel- 
ings of hate and rebellion can be played upon to yield emotional, 
uncritical, but aggressive support. 

Management, on the whole, has been neglectful of the factor 
of subconscious motivation. Management only too often has 
failed to reaUze that docile workers, like docile, obedient chil- 
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dren, may actually be repressing feelings of hate and rebellion. 
What management must come to appreciate is the importance 
of what may be on the worker’s subconscious mind, to give a 
twist to Whiting Williams famous theme. In other words, the 
fact of subconscious motivation must be taken seriously into 
account in the administration of industrial relations. Then man- 
agement must take care to assure that administrative action will 
result in healthy subconscious reactions or will compensate for 
the effects of subconscious motivations upon the behavior of 
those concerned in industrial relations. 

It is not necessary to subject a group of executives or em- 
ployees to psychoanalytic treatment in order to do this. It may 
be necessary, of course, to use experts in determining how the 
men and women involved in any industrial relations situation 
are being motivated by subconscious habits, emotional reac- 
tions, or conflicts. However, a careful analysis of the experience 
of the group, its conditioning, and the probable psychological 
effects of past administrative action will go a long way toward 
indicating the nature of the factors of subconscious motivation 
which are influencing the attitudes and actions of the group. 

Two other concepts concerning the basic attributes and 
processes of human nature remain to be discussed. These relate 
to the frustration of desires and to the control of behavior by a 
mature development of the powers of discriminating judgment. 
It seems well, however, to summarize before going on to a con- 
sideration of these. 

Human beings are motivated fundamentally by inherent 
biological needs, one of which is the need for a psychological 
adequacy. Inherent emotional sensitivity enables individuals 
to sense whether or not their biological needs are being met. 
Their behavior thus is greatly influenced by their emotional 
reactions. How people “feel” is consequently as important as 
how they think, and perhaps more so, because intense emo- 
tional reactions inhibit and impair the power of thought and 
reason. Furthermore, since the biological needs and emotional 
reactions to a large extent function subconsciously, behavior 
is dependent upon subconscious operation of habitual patterns 
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of thought and emotional response. Hence, while behavior may 
be superficially irrational and deceptive, it is always logical and 
meaningful when understood in terms of basic and subconscious 
conditions of motivation. 

These concepts have great significance in any professional 
approach to the administration of industrial relations. They 
show why such an approach must be based upon a scientific 
understanding of human nature. They also show that admin- 
istrative action must first of all take into account human nature 
as such, that in organization and procedure, administration must 
provide so far as possible conditions which will assure every- 
one concerned a sense of personal integrity and emotional 
reactions of confidence. Otherwise, it is clear, administrative 
action will certainly result in subconscious reactions, destined 
to result eventually in behavior which is irrational, aggressive, 
and destructive in character. 
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biological needs of hu- 
man beings are sensed through elemental emotional reactions 
conceived as 'primary drives ” urges, or fundamental desires. 
An element of desire, as well as need, consequently lies be- 
hind all human thought and secondary emotions, such as ela- 
tion or fear, or feelings of confidence or anxiety. The primary 
drives or fundamental desires also are critical factors of sub- 
conscious motivation. 

While the fundamental desires may make themselves felt 
directly, they usually manifest themselves in various “secondary 
drives,” or specific desires. All specific desires, however, relate 
back to one or more of the fundamental desires, and then, in 
one way or another, to the basic needs for physiological, pro- 
creative, and psychological adequacy. Sometimes specific de- 
sires may be of little significance, but it is never safe to regard 
the wants of human beings as superficial or inconsequential. 
This is so not only because desires stem from the basic needs of 
human nature, but also because inability to attain wholesome 
satisfaction of desires is a main source of destructive behavior. 

The nature and operation of the primary drives or ftmda* 
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mental desires and what happens when people find it impossible 
to satisfy them are thus basic considerations in the administra- 
tion of industrial relations. Of the various psychological con- 
cepts relating to the nature and operation of these fundamental 
drives or desires, the following are particularly significant. 

The fundamental drives or desires are apparently of organic 
origin, are common to all men and women, and cannot be 
changed or eradicated. The manner and forms in which they 
seek satisfaction, however, vary greatly and are subject to altera- 
tion, modification, and control. That is, the multitude of sec- 
ondary drives or specific desires vary greatly but can be changed 
and controlled. Men can, consequently, be influenced to seek 
to satisfy their elemental wants and needs in many ways and to 
adapt their behavior accordingly. 

How men seek to satisfy their basic wants depends partly 
upon inborn aptitudes and partly upon past conditioning. 
Where there is a desire, there is always an objective, or goal. 
Fundamentally, the objective is to fulfil basic biological needs, 
but even here the relative importance of the goals may shift. 
Under some circumstances satisfaction of physical desires and 
needs may be the most important goal. Under others, satisfac- 
tion of the need for a sense of personal integrity may be the most 
pressing want and objective. Secondarily, however, the objec- 
tives, or goals, reflect aptitudes and conditioning both as to 
choice and to relative importance. For instance, a youngster 
with an unusual musical aptitude will try to satisfy his needs and 
wants through accomplishment as a musician. A man of vigor- 
ous physique and energy will try to find an occupation where 
he can employ these characteristics. That is, he will seek to 
satisfy his desires and needs in work oflFering mobility and 
to avoid work of a sedentary nature. On the other hand, a boy 
with musical talent or a vigorous man may try to satisfy their 
desires through work as an engineer or as an accountant, if they 
have been taught, or conditioned to believe, that such occu- 
pations are more desirable. But in such a case, both are likely 
to have trouble and to be troublesome and may well fail 
What men value and the objectives they select depend in 
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large measure upon a combination of desire and aptitude. 
Since these are fundamental, inborn attributes, it is dangerous 
and really futile to try to force individuals to want and value 
something else. To attempt to do so is to subject them to un- 
natural diflBculty on the one hand, and to frustration or threat 
of frustration of their fundamental desires on the other. This 
is the main reason why so much trouble ensues when a square 
peg is forced into a round hole. This is why the young man who 
has been coerced into taking an engineering job in his father s 
plant when he really wanted to be an actor is likely to be both 
incompetent and sour. 

Desires and imagination also operate subconsciously to cause 
people to create “exalted” and “debased” images of themselves. 
Everyone figures out in imagination the grand kind of person 
he would like to become and the poor sort he might become. At 
times he idealizes one and at times the other of these images. 
How satisfying at times to be an utter scoundrel and so gain 
sweet revenge! These idealized images are, of course, unreal- 
istic. They are the product of uncontrolled desires and spurious 
subconscious rationalizations. They are absurd in the light of 
conscious, objective understanding. Yet such idealized images 
have a great deal to do with the specific desires of people and 
the specific goals they seek to attain. 

It behooves management, consequently, to find out the rela- 
tion between what people want and what they think or feel 
they want. And management, in dealing with industrial rela- 
tions, must ever realize that behind the desires, goals, and 
values revealed by men and women are idealized desires, goals, 
and values which may be having a far more vital influence upon 
behavior and relationships. Here again it is essential to pene- 
trate below superficial behavior to its fundamentals, to the 
nature of the primary drives which are the steam that propels 
the human dynamo. 

In this connection it must be realized that the fundamental 
drives and desires are positive and constructive in nature. All 
are concerned at least with the fulfilment of basic biological 
needs: satisfaction of the desires for physical, procroativo, 
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and psychological adequacy. This is not to say that men and 
women do not entertain negative and destructive desires. Some 
psychologists hold that such desires, too, may be inborn, ele- 
mental, and ineradicable, such as desires to kill and to destroy, 
or to dominate other people. This, however, is to be doubted. 
There is strong evidence that people come to have such desires 
only after some condition has arisen to prevent them from gain- 
ing wholesome satisfaction of their positive and constructive 
desires. There is reason for assuming that people want to kill, 
to destroy, to get revenge, only after an element of frustration 
has been encountered, or in consequence of spurious subcon- 
scious rationalizations. There is reason, too, to regard such 
negative and destructive desires as unnatural perversions of 
normial, constructive desires. For instance, a man s real desire 
may be to feel secure in his relation with another man. Fear and 
spurious rationalization, however, may cause him to feel that 
he can gain security in this relationship only by destroying the 
other man. Then the wholesome desire for security may be per- 
verted into a desire to kill. 

The fundamental desires forever and perpetually press for 
satisfaction. This is due to a combination of circumstances. The 
elemental biological needs are ever present. The conditions 
under which people live continually change and introduce ele- 
ments of frustration— imaginary, threatened, or real. People 
also are constantly subject to external stimulation of their de- 
sires, by the sight or smell of food, by the actions of other 
people, by the skillful appeals of advertisements and displays 
in store windows. Probably it is impossible for anyone to cease 
wanting things, short of death. The intensity of a desire, how- 
ever, varies greatly from time to time. This intensity is depen- 
dent, in part, upon how directly a fundamental desire is 
involved, in part upon the quality and strength of stimulation, 
in part upon changes in the possibility of satisfaction, and in 
part upon the intensity, scope, and penetration of elements of 
frustration. 

As has been suggested, fundamental desires may seek satis- 
faction in wholesome or unwholesome ways. There is reason 
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to assume that normally the fundamental desires seek expres- 
sion through wholesome means and find expression in whole- 
some specific desires. When, however, such is not found to be 
possible, the desires nevertheless continue to press for satisfac- 
tion, and for satisfaction by a^ny means, however irrational or 
destructive, and in whatever perverted form. Ensuing behavior 
then becomes irrational, aggressive, and destructive. 

Various desires often come into conflict, or, perhaps more 
accurately, people often find themselves in situations where 
they must deny one desire in order to satisfy another. In such 
cases, two wholesome desires may be involved, or a construc- 
tive desire may conflict with a destructive one. For instance, a 
man considering two possibilities for employment may be 
faced with a choice of satisfying a desire for economic security 
or of satisfying a desire for self-expression or prestige at the 
expense of economic security. Or an individual may find that 
while he wants to be honest, he is also swayed by a desire to 
deceive another person. 

Such conflicts of desires, especially when negative or ob- 
noxious desires are involved, result in much emotional strain 
and destructive conduct. The individual may find himself un- 
able to make a decision. Or he may struggle to repress one of 
the desires. Or he may find himself subject to ambivalent feel- 
ings, mixed feelings of love and hate toward another person, 
or mixed feelings of elation and despair. Then, too, he will be 
disposed to indulge in all sorts of subconscious rationalizations 
or forms of behavior in which he attempts not to let his right 
hand know what his left hand is doing. Under such circum- 
stances he will dissipate a great deal of energy in vain efforts 
to repress his real feelings, and he will become subject to 
emotional turmoil which will increasingly undermine his 
powers of self-control. 

All of these concepts of the nature and operation of the 
drives and desires which are inherent attributes of human 
nature are obviously of basic significance in the administration 
of industrial relations. They show that men are not only crea- 
tures of habit, but also creatures of desire. They demonstrate 
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that in managing the relations of people, administrative proce- 
dure must take into account the necessity for providing whole- 
some means of satisfying these desires. Particular consideration 
must be given to the fact that specific desires are never insig- 
nificant and lead back to the most elemental wants and needs. 

It is thus of great importance for management to understand 
what happens when people are subject to frustration of their 
desires. Here it is necessary to be familiar with what psychol- 
ogists describe as the process of frustration and aggression. 

The essence of this concept is that when men engage in un- 
reasoning, aggressive, and destructive behavior, such as suicide, 
murder, strikes, and wars, they are giving evidence of an ulti- 
mate overwhelming emotional reaction to conditions which 
have blocked or threatened the satisfaction of their fundamental 
desires and needs. This end result is conceived as following a 
process of frustration, emotional rebellion, and irresistible 
stimulation to take any kind of action to alter circumstances 
which have become intolerable. 

The steps in this process, somewhat oversimplified, are as 
follows: 

1. A circumstance arises to prevent or threaten satisfaction 
of one or more strong and elemental desires. The desire is 
stimulated, but either it can find no outlet, or it becomes sub- 
ject to repression. Emotional reactions of uncertainty, fear, 
anxiety, hate, and anger are aroused. 

2. Mostly subconsciously, the mind seeks to recall some 
past experience or originate a plan oflFering means of satisfying 
the thwarted desires. But emotional turmoil prevents realistic 
discrimination. A solution is decided upon which otherwise 
would be seen as irrational. Superficially, this process results in a 
shift of desires— but actually the basic, real desires remain and 
only find expression in illogical desires. For instance, real desires 
for security, self-fulfillment, or respect are in a sense perverted 
and become reflected in abnormal desires for power or revenge. 

3. The individual becomes torn by conflicting emotions 
and desires. On the one hand, he is subject to an impulse to 
attempt to satisfy his desires by any means, or to act in ac- 
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cordance with desires which he subconsciously recognizes as 
repugnant. On the other hand, he attempts to repress this im- 
pulse and is subject to increasing fears of penalty and punish- 
ment. What he really wants, he subconsciously recognizes, is 
wholesome satisfaction of his desires, and he realizes that his 
impulse to seek satisfaction otherwise is to be distrusted. This 
inner struggle, however, saps his energy, and he suffers in- 
creasing nervous or emotional (and physical), fatigue. 

4. Under the influence of fatigue and emotional turmoil, 
the powers of control weaken. The individual becomes subject 
to a subconscious emotional “fixation of attention.” He becomes 
less and less able, consciously and deliberately, to concentrate 
on the problem of removing the frustrating circumstance or to 
exercise discriminating judgment in working out some accept- 
able adjustment or substitute means. 

5. Finally, either something occurs to give a new stimula- 
tion to the frustrated desires, or continued stimulation becomes 
unendurable. Then the individual acts to remove the frustrating 
condition and to gain satisfaction of his desires, regardless of 
the rationality of his methods or the consequences. He also acts 
regardless of the fact that he may now be attempting not to 
satisfy his real desires but some perversion of them. His be- 
havior, since it occurs as a consequence of a considerable head 
of “emotional steam,” is aggressive. But because it is emotion- 
ally motivated and based upon false rationalizations, it is 
also unreasoning and destructive. It is, of course, fearful, often 
extremely so. 

This same process occurs when groups of people, and indeed 
whole nations, are subjected to a common frustration and to 
general conditions causing similar emotional reactions and 
rationalizations. Mass frustration, emotional disturbance, and 
rationalization consequently result in mob violence, in unrea- 
soning, destructive aggressiveness. 

The magnitude and intensity of unreasoning aggressive be- 
havior depend in part upon the scope and intensity of the initial 
frustration. The strength of an emotional rebellion against Iruf- 
trating circumstances, however, can be built up over a long 
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period of time, with repeated minor frustrations and stimula- 
tions continually adding to the emotional disturbance. The 
violence of unreasoning aggression may also be in direct pro- 
portion to the extent to which those afiFected have attempted to 
repress their desires and the degree to which they have feared 
such aggression would be punished. 

In an individual, for instance, unreasoning aggression may 
take the simple form of an outburst of temper over some sudden 
disappointment. Or it may take the form of bitter and intense 
self-punishment or sadistic attacks on others over a long period. 
A few workers may ‘IdIow up” and walk off the job for a little 
while because of some unfairness on the part of a foreman. Or a 
group of workers may organize and carry on a bitter strike for 
months, despite all sorts of hardships. Or the people of a nation 
who have been oppressed for centuries may carry a political 
rebellion to great extremes of cruelty and violence, as was the 
case in the French and Russian Revolutions. 

People who are engaging in unreasoning aggressiveness bom 
of intense frustrations cannot readily be brought to respond to 
reason. Neither emotionally unbalanced individuals nor excited 
mobs can be expected to acquire realistic understanding or to 
use discriminating judgment. Before this is possible, the “emo- 
tional steam” behind their conduct must be allowed to spend 
itself. It will subside within a short time, because people do not 
have the energy to maintain a state of high emotional tension 
for very long. The endurance of a state of emotional intensity, 
however, is dependent upon whether fuel is added to the flames. 
The initial outburst can, of course, do serious and even irrep- 
arable damage, as when an unbalanced individual commits 
suicide or an excited mob bums and kills. What is needed, 
therefore, in the initial phase of unreasoning, destructive be- 
havior is action which is designed to hold damage to a mini- 
mum, but which will avoid intensification of the fmstration or 
stimulation of the rebellious desires. 

At that point it is necessary to take action which is emotionally 
reassuring. The need is to allay the feelings of fear and anxiety 
whtdb are so much at the root of destructive and irrational 
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behavior. This principle is observed by psychiatrists in treating 
emotionally unbalanced individuals, and it applies in the treat- 
ment of groups whose frustrations have resulted in emotional 
turmoil, such as a group of workers who have gone on strike. 
Sometimes, for instance, no action at all is most reassuring. But 
usually those who must deal with individuals or groups whose 
emotional tensions have caused them to engage in irrational 
and destructive behavior must act in one way or another to 
demonstrate that they will not mete out revengeful punishment, 
that they have a sympathetic understanding of the situation, 
that they have a sincere desire to set the situation aright. 

This can be done in many ways. For instance, one manage- 
ment, in dealing with a strike, first closed down the plant and 
left town for a few days. This gave the “emotional steam” be- 
hind the strike a chance to subside. Then the management 
called the strike leaders together and told them that none of 
them needed to fear the loss of his job, that if there were chil- 
dren or aged persons who might need food or medical care the 
company would see that it was provided, and that a little later 
on an effort would be made to talk things over. At the confer- 
ence the executives representing the company showed an atti- 
tude of sympathetic concern, mingled with patient firmness, 
which did much to allay the strikers' fears and to give them 
feelings that perhaps they had been a little foolhardy in strik- 
ing. The management was careful, however, not to attempt or 
encourage any discussion at this stage of the issues involved in 
the strike. 

Frustrating conditions, of course, do not necessarily result in 
unreasoning aggressiveness. So long as people are able to deal 
with them objectively and with intelligent judgment, such con- 
ditions may prove only an incentive to constructive action. 
When, however, the process of frustration, rebellion, and de- 
structive aggressiveness has run its course, an objective and 
intelligent approach can be undertaken only after the emotional 
turmoil has subsided and those affected have been emotionally 
reassured. 

In dealing with the process of frustration and aggres8i(m» the 
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element of fatigue must be given special consideration. Under 
conditions of frustration and repression of desires, the energy 
which might be employed in intelligent concentration is mis- 
spent. The inner emotional conflicts exert an energy-sapping 
strain quite in contrast to the energy-conserving operation of 
ordinary subconscious processes of motivation. The tantrum of 
an over-tired child and the violence of an exasperated mob have 
a common cause— a combination of physical and nervous or 
emotional exhaustion. Consequently, people often suddenly act 
with unreasoning aggressiveness, because fatigue has reduced 
them to a point where the last vestige of self-control has been 
lost. Usually people who engage in such behavior are often at 
both an emotional and physical breaking point. This is another 
reason why their violence is likely to be uncontrollable but 
short-lived, and why emotionally reassuring action must be 
taken before they can be brought to give controlled, conscious 
attention to the conditions which frustrate them. This is why, 
also, it is important to avoid putting people under conditions 
which are fatiguing when trying to deal intelligently with frus- 
trating circumstances. It must be remembered that physiological 
fatigue not only reduces the capacity for conscious attention and 
reasoning, but increases emotional tensions. 

The administrative implications of the process of frustration 
and aggression are plain. Management should forever guard 
against actions or the development of conditions which involve 
needless frustrations of men's fundamental desires and needs. 
It should in every possible way attempt to make unavoidably 
frustrating circumstances subject to objective analysis and in- 
telligent understanding and adjustment. In the event that frus- 
tration results in unreasoning aggressiveness, management 
should be aware of the nature of the process and the problems 
of emotional release and reassurance involved. Clearly it should 
be a basic principle of administration that people suffering 
emotional turmoil, and motivated by frustration to engage in 
irrational and destructive behavior, need to be helped, not 
punished, and should not be made the subject of vengeful 
retaliation. It is also evident that calmness and sympathetic 
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finnness are administrative necessities in dealing with this par- 
ticular process of human nature. 

People cannot assure wholesome satisfaction of their desires 
merely by exercising “will-power.” What is commonly con- 
ceived as will-power is really an emotional drive to satisfy or to 
restrain the desires. The compulsion to do either may result 
from strong stimulation or from fear of the consequences. Emo- 
tional determination to do what one “ought” to do or refrain 
from doing what one “ought not” to do may result also from 
ideas of “right” conduct which, though self-imposed, are un- 
realistic, or from externally imposed ideas of what is permitted 
or tabooed. What is commonly referred to as “conscience” is 
really a combination of subconscious rationalizations and emo- 
tional responses to standards of conduct which have been estab- 
lished by the circumstances of the individual’s environment. A 
man’s “conscience” may thus become a cruel master and an un- 
realistic basis for control of behavior, since his standards may 
be set in terms of his “idealized images” or imposed by society, 
and they may not always be sound. Often, for instance, such 
standards are imposed with the objective of forcing an individ- 
ual into a status of subserviency to arbitrary authority. What 
one “wills” to do or not to do thus may have no relation to 
reality and may only intensify one’s frustrations. 

Such concepts as “strength of character” or a “man of good 
conscience” may be most misleading. A man of strong charac- 
ter may only be one dominated by desire. Or he may be one 
who is forcibly repressing desires because of rigid—and usually 
unintelligent— parental or social discipline. In either case, there 
is the likelihood that such a man is driven or tom by inner frus- 
trations, conflicts, and rebellions. He is likely at any time to 
indulge in unreasoning aggressiveness of either a sadistic or 
masochistic form. The same is tme of the individual of “weak 
character.” Such a one usually is motivated by undisciplined 
desires and spurious rationalizations bom of unintelligent train- 
ing and conditioning. His behavior, too, is emotionally governed 
and is likely to have little basis in reality. 

People are perpetually obliged to make choices between varl- 
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ous means of satisfying their desires and to work out adjust- 
ments to frustrating circumstances. The extent to which they 
can do this objectively and in terms of reality depends upon 
their innate capacity to make intelligent, discriminating judg- 
ments and the extent to which this capacity has been nurtured 
and developed. The foundation of disciplined and constructive 
behavior is wisdom. It is not will-power or slavish conformity 
to externally imposed ideas of right or wrong. 

Someone has said that good judgment comes from experience, 
and experience comes from bad judgment. This is not neces- 
sarily so, but it does point up the fact that the ability to exer- 
cise discriminating judgment, based upon intelligent, realistic 
understanding, must be developed. All normal people are bom 
with the ability to observe, to compare, to appraise their circum- 
stances and experiences, in greater or less degree. All have an 
innate capacity for intelligent understanding and hence an abil- 
ity to make discriminatory judgments. All men thus have at 
least some ability to control their behavior through understand- 
ing and reason. And most people have “common sense’* ade- 
quate for their needs. It is a mistake to underestimate this abil- 
ity and to confuse ignorance and lack of intelligence. 

However, as Professor F, A. Magoun has pointed out, the 
ability to make discriminating judgments and so govern be- 
havior by reason must be acquired, much as people learn to 
walk. The ability cannot be developed if a child is not given a 
chance to make choices and decisions. Nor can it be developed 
unless he leams, or is taught, to appraise his experiences and 
understand his mistakes. The ability to govern behavior by in- 
telligent, discriminating judgments also cannot be acquired 
merely by learning or observing rules. It can come to maturity 
and power only as people learn to analyze their circumstances 
objectively, to understand principles, and to apply them to in- 
dividual problems. Also, skill and power can be achieved here, 
as elsewhere, only through practice and sound habit formation. 
Even an exceptionally intelligent and well-educated man can 
make absurd judgments in a field of interest or in circumstances 
to which he is not accustomed, if he has not learned and prac- 
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ticed the art or technique of thinking from surface situation to 
fundamental principle and to a realistic application of principle. 

Development of the ability to exercise discriminating judg- 
ment is the basis of both emotional stability and intellectual 
maturity. When a man really understands the nature of his 
needs and wants, the nature of his emotional reactions, and 
how he can or must deal with the circumstances under which 
he finds himself, and when he has acquired power to exercise 
discriminatory judgment, he is then able to assure that his 
behavior will be constructive. Not that any man has ever 
achieved this ability to perfection. But the greater the ability 
to understand and to exercise discriminating judgment, the 
more chance a man has to gain wholesome satisfaction of his 
desires or to make acceptable adjustments to frustrating circum- 
stances. And such a man truly possesses strength of character 
and a real conscience, for his personal discipline is not based 
upon fear or repression, but upon intelligent adaptation and 
personal integrity. He is swayed neither by uncontrolled desire 
nor by unrealistic taboos. 

This is why management, in the administration of industrial 
relations, should make provision for the development of under- 
standing between employees and employers. But beyond this, 
management should make provisions for developing the ability 
of both executives and employees to exercise their powers of 
discriminating judgment. This, of course, is why employees 
should participate in the consideration of industrial relations 
problems and share in working out solutions. A group of work- 
men cannot be expected to understand, to make sound judg- 
ments—including acceptance of sound decisions by management 
—unless their power to do so is nurtured and made strong by 
exercise. Management simply cannot expect employees— or 
executives for that matter— to act intelligently or constructively 
if they are merely made subject to rules and regulations or, 
worse still, if discipline is based upon authority and fear. Dis- 
cipline— and emotional and intellectual maturity— in industrial 
relations must be based upon respect bom of understanding 
and upon ability to make discriminating judgments. 
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tiAQiiUMAN beings do not exist 
in a vacuum. They live in various natural environments and 
are reared in diflPerent cultures. Conditions of their environment 
and social order have a profound influence upon their emo- 
tional attitudes, their judgments and beliefs, and their behavior. 
Human relations and the operation of human nature thus are 
subject to the effects of various kinds of environmental and 
social “conditioning.” 

Much environmental and social conditioning is due to factors 
which are local, supetficial, and changeable. There are, for in- 
stance, factors of local environment which cause people to pre- 
fer certain foods, or to dress in a certain way, or to accept certain 
social customs, but which are only superficial in their effects. 
When people move away from such an environment they may 
quite readily learn to prefer different kinds of food or clothing 
and easily adapt themselves to different social customs. Differ- 
ences of language, for instance, offer a good example of local, 
superficial, and changeable factors of social conditioning. Some 
of these factors may, however, be less subject to modification, 
such as those relating to the relations of parents and children, 
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form of government, and religion. Local ideas of morality may 
be carried from one environment or culture to another, for ex- 
ample, and though really superficial, they may color people’s 
attitudes and complicate their relationships. 

There are other factors of environmental and social condition- 
ing which are general, fundamental, and constant. One of these, 
for instance, is the fact that all individuals are unavoidably 
members of some family, race, and society. Another is the neces- 
sity of all people to have food, clothing, and shelter. These 
general, fundamental, and constant factors of social condition- 
ing are readily lost sight of because they find expression in the 
specific, local, and superficial factors of social conditioning. 
They are reflected in various local customs, sanctions, and ta- 
boos pertaining to betrothal, marriage, the relations of parents 
and children, ownership and inheritance of property, and the 
rights of employers and employees. The general, fundamental, 
and constant factors of social conditioning, however, have such 
powerful influence upon human relations that they will be con- 
sidered at length in the succeeding pages of this chapter. 

The factors of environmental and social conditioning may be 
either reinforcing or weakening in their nature and influence. 
For instance, a favorable natural environment and generally 
accepted laws and customs may give a group of people great 
support in their eflForts to meet their needs for physiological 
and psychological adequacy. A common religion and moral 
code, an accepted social structure or status system, assuring 
each his place, and a form of government in which all have con- 
fidence can, of course, enable all of the individuals in the group 
to judge what conduct is appropriate and give them protection 
from non-conformists. On the other hand, people can be sub- 
jected to forms of social conditioning which are frustrating and 
disintegrating. An autocratic, dictatorial government oflEers an 
example of this. On every hand people may find themselves 
subject to an arbitrary power of domination and to an imposi- 
tion of cultural ideas which give them no chance for either eco- 
nomic securi^ or self-development short of revolution. An 
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economic culture dominated by ruthless monopolies provides 
a disintegrating form of social conditioning. 

In considering how people are influenced by the conditions 
of environment and culture, it is necessary, therefore, to deter- 
mine the extent to which the factors involved are local and 
superficial, common and fundamental, and the extent to which 
they reinforce or weaken the efforts of people to provide for 
their biological needs. It is necessary, in other words, to deter- 
mine the extent to which innate factors of motivation are modi- 
fied or exaggerated by conditions of environment and culture, 
and the nature of the factors involved. For example, the sons 
and daughters of immigrant factory workers will assuredly seek 
to satisfy their desires in quite different ways from those fol- 
lowed by their parents. They will have quite different ideas 
concerning both intermarriage and employer-employee rela- 
tions. Their emotional attitudes, standards of value, and be- 
havior will all be different, because they have been subject to 
the influences of a new environment and culture. Their parents' 
ideas will be somewhat modified, but they will never throw off 
completely the beliefs and customs of the old country. 

Now as to the nature of common, fundamental, and constant 
factors of environmental and social conditioning. 

All human beings are subject to three elemental dependen- 
cies. Men can never hope to be free from these dependencies— 
they are inescapable. They can only try to make these depen- 
dencies secure and constructive. 

First, men are dependent upon their own attributes and 
capacities. These determine their ability to live with themselves, 
to adjust to or influence other people, and to adjust to or change 
the conditions of their environment. This dependency has al- 
ready been considered in the two preceding chapters and needs 
no further exposition here. 

Secondly, men have an elemental and inescapable depen- 
dency upon other men. Few men have the capacity to make 
themselves self-suflBcient Other men have desires and needs 
which must be satisfied. The extent to which men can meet the 
needs of existence thus depends inevitably upon the abilities, 
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attitudes, and actions of other men. This is true, of course, from 
infancy through adult life. 

Thirdly, men are dependent upon physical nature, upon con- 
ditions of soil, climate, and natural resources—vegetable, ani- 
mal, and mineral. Their thoughts, feelings, and actions are all 
greatly influenced by the presence or lack of a favorable physi- 
cal environment, and are influenced both with respect to satis- 
faction of their physiological wants and their relations with 
other men. 

Men have always been confronted by these elemental de- 
pendencies, and still are. They exert now, as much as at any 
time, a basic influence upon human behavior and relationships. 
Civilization has only painted a superficial gloss over them. Con- 
sequently, in approaching any problem of human relationships, 
it is well to examine the influence of these basic factors of social 
conditioning. 

In the past, the dependence upon physical nature was per- 
haps of greatest importance, for as long as men lacked the 
ability to provide themselves adequately with food, clothing, 
and shelter, to combat famine, flood, and drouth, or the facili- 
ties of transportation essential to counteract local lacks of natu- 
ral resources, their dependence upon nature was bound to be 
insecure and fearsome. Then men unavoidably lived in an 
"economy of scarcity.” They simply could not produce the 
material necessities of human life in adequate quantities. Nor 
could they protect themselves from disease. In short, so long as 
men lacked scientific knowledge and technological ability, their 
dependence upon physical nature had a terrifying association 
with their elemental biological need for physical self-preserva- 
tion. 

This circumstance had two main effects. It caused men to 
exert themselves first of all to get the material necessities of 
human life. They were "conditioned” first of all to seek to satisfy 
their physiological desires and needs. But this, in turn, influ- 
enced them to have relatively small regard for human life and 
the welfare of their fellow men. From their precarious depen- 
dence upon physical nature men were conditioned to accept a 
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^dog-eat-dog,” and “eye-for-an-eye,” and later, a laissez-faire 
philosophy. 

The second elemental dependency, that of men upon other 
men, was consequently also made precarious and fearsome. For 
centuries no man could ever be at all sure that he would not be 
attacked and destroyed by some other man who lacked the 
material necessities of life. No nation occupying a locality with 
rich natural resources could ever be certain that it would not 
fall prey to an aggressor. The weak were at the mercy of the 
strong and were perforce obliged to accept a status of subservi- 
ent dependency. But the strong were never secure— they might 
be attacked at any time by other powerful men or find them- 
selves threatened by a desperate rebellion by the weak. 

In modern times, however, the weight of these dependencies 
has changed. Science and technological development have 
steadily lessened the insecurity of men’s dependence upon 
physical nature. This dependency need no longer be so fear- 
some and threatening. It lies almost within the grasp of men to 
assure themselves a permanent "economy of abundance.” What 
fear is left is more of a secondary fear that technological ability 
and natural resources will be misused, that the facilities for 
producing the necessities for human welfare will be employed 
in producing inshuments of destruction, that raw materials will 
be withheld, that natural resources will be exhausted for de- 
structive purposes. 

Modem industrial or technological civilization thus has com- 
plicated and intensified the elemental dependency of men upon 
other men. The farmer, the industrial worker, the professional 
man are not only far more dependent than ever before on each 
other s efforts, they are also dependent upon the work of un- 
known scientists in obscure laboratories and upon the actions 
of workers, employers, and politicians in all parts of the world. 
Anywhere a disruption of the complicated and delicate mech- 
anism of technological civilization can have unfavorable or dis- 
astrous effects upon people on opposite sides of the globe. If 
any group of men in any nation undertake to employ techno- 
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logical ability to wage war, the repercussions are felt through- 
out the world, and carry a threat to all men. 

Modem technological civilization has brought with it the 
promise and hope of peace and plenty and so has stimulated 
the desires of the whole human race for conditions of physio- 
logical and psychological adequacy. But modern technological 
civilization has also brought the possibility and threat of world- 
wide destruction. Here, on the one hand, is an unprecedented 
stimulation of desire— the greater because the chance of satis- 
faction is increasingly apparent. On the other hand, there is a 
colossal threat of frustration, the possibility of plunging the 
world into destruction and despair. So throughout the world 
men are plagued by fear and given an incentive to unreasoning 
aggression. As never before, consequently, the elemental de- 
pendency of men upon other men has become intense, fear- 
some, precarious. The great need of modern times has become 
that of making men’s dependence upon other men secure and 
constructive. 

This is as true in industrial relations as in any other sphere 
of human relations. Perhaps the insecurity of this dependency 
of men on other men is even more acute in industrial relations, 
because in this sphere the ejffects of technological development 
have been more directly apparent and more directly felt. 

Let us now turn to a consideration of how men have dealt 
with their elemental dependencies upon nature and other men. 

The elemental dependency upon physical or inanimate na- 
ture gave men a tremendous incentive to make the most of its 
bounty and to protect themselves from its hardships. In order 
to live, they were forced to find means to make this dependency 
secure and to remove its threats to human existence. For a long 
time men were not veiy intelligent in their efforts to do this. 
They tried to dominate, coerce, and seduce nature. They sought 
by incantation and human sacrifice to induce the gods of tiiie 
sun and the moon to send them rain or make the soil fertile. 
They sought to combat disease by wearing charms and amulets 
and engaging in fantastic rituals. King Canute once com* 
manded the sea to roll back, widi well-known negative results. 
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But eventually men came to realize that such methods would 
not work. Nature could not be seduced, coerced, or dominated. 

Men then were forced to try a different method. They began 
to make themselves crude tools and to study nature and its ways. 
Gradually, they came to see that they must understand the 
physical and chemical characteristics of nature, its processes, 
and its laws. Then they became aware of the fact that they must 
contrive solutions of the problems created by their dependence 
upon nature in accordance with its laws. Men found that they 
could not conquer nature but needs must understand and 
cooperate with it. 

To be sure, men talk vainly about ‘"conquering nature.” What 
they have learned to do is to conquer their dependency upon 
nature— to make this dependency a secure one. Once men began 
to learn natural laws and to cooperate with nature, they were 
able to develop the sciences of physics, chemistry, and mathe- 
matics. Then they were able to develop the necessary techno- 
logical ability. Only when they finally undertook an intelligent 
approach, were they able to make real and rapid progress in 
dealing with their elemental— and formerly fearsome— depen- 
dency upon nature. 

There are still backward people, but centuries of experience 
have now conditioned most men to deal intelligently with their 
dependence on nature. And such is the source of management’s 
methods of dealing with technological problems, of contriving 
solutions through an objective application of scientific prin- 
ciples. 

Men have been conditioned in no such way with respect to 
their elemental dependency upon other men. Early in history 
men found that human nature could be enticed, intimidated, 
and, if need be, destroyed. They also found that these methods 
were easy to use. It only required shrewdness to devise means 
of enticement or intimidation or physical power to destroy. 
Possessing either, the shrewd and the strong could readily stim- 
ulate desire, create fear, or kill. Also, the more people were 
subject to a fearsome dependence upon physical nature and 
the more ignorant they were, tihe more readily the methods of 
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enticement, intimidation, and destruction could be employed. 
This circumstance, of course, still holds, though those who 
would gain power of domination over other men must now, 
perhaps, be somewhat more clever. 

However, the fact that huihan nature can be enticed, intimi- 
dated, and destroyed has, from the dawn of history, provided 
an almost irresistible incentive to deal with the dependence of 
men upon other men in accordance with a principle of power 
through domination. Men were given an incentive to attempt 
to make other men both dependent upon and subservient to 
them. This was the principle followed by the ancient kings 
and the medieval barons. It is the principle which has been 
followed by modern czars, kaisers, dictators, politicians— and 
some industrial managers. But it has also been the method 
which has been employed by parents, teachers, and religious 
leaders. All those who have sought to gain power or to retain 
authority over other human beings— in the family, the school, 
the church, the industrial plant, the nation— have relied mainly 
upon the fact that human beings can be enticed,, intimidated, 
and coerced. 

The principle of power through domination has been used, 
too, because it has again and again yielded desirable short run 
results. This has been particularly true for those who have 
sought power and authority and who have been shrewd or 
strong enough to attain it. But the short run benefits to those 
who were forced to accept a status of subservient dependency 
have also been considerable. In medieval times the subservient 
dependents of a feudal lord benefited because their depen- 
dence upon physical nature was made more secure. The same 
was true in the post-Civil War era of the workers under the 
paternalistic mill village system of the newly bom Southern 
textile industry. The European emigrants employed in the steel 
and coal industries also benefited for a while under autocratic 
dominating managements. Today the people of Russia accept 
the domination of a Communist dictatorship for the same rea- 
son. A majority of the people of the United States displayed a 
disposition to accept domination by the Federal Government 
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in the depression of the nineteen-thirties because in the short 
run it seemed likely that they would be more secure economi- 
cally. 

In all ages and in all civilizations men have been conditioned 
to contend with their elemental dependency upon other men 
through a philosophy of domination and subserviency and by 
methods of enticement, intimidation, and destruction. What 
we have developed throughout the world generation after gen- 
eration is a coercive morality, which has ever been designed 
to maintain those in authority in a position enabling them to 
exert the power of domination. We have put management of 
the dependence of men upon other men upon the basis of 
appeal to desires and the creation of fear. Discipline has been 
based upon irrational promises of reward on the one hand and 
equally irrational fear of punishment upon the other. 

To this end we have invented most of our ideas of what is 
right and what is wrong.^ We have cultivated the idea of the 
sanctity of parental authority in the family, teaching that par- 
ents must be respected, whether or not they deserve respect. 
We have done likewise with respect to the authority of teachers. 
Religious leaders have attempted to hold their followers in line 
by promises of eternal rewards in heaven and punishments in 
hell— neither of which are to be delivered until after death— and 
they have invented creeds and rituals to bolster their elemental 
application of the philosophy of domination and subserviency 
and to provide smoke screens to their methods of enticement, 
coercion, and destruction. In government we invented the myth 
of the divine right of kings, and law has been made, not an 
instrument of intelligent restraint and control, but an instru- 
ment of coercion and terror. In industry and commerce we 
have applied the philosophy of domination and the methods 
of enticement and coercion both in competition and in labor 
relations. 

It became apparent early in history, however, that this ap- 

^ G. B. Chisholm, M,D., "The Psychiatry of Enduring Peace and Social 
Propels," l^sudiiatry, Vol. 9, No. 1, Feb., 1946. William Alanwn White 
FoimdatioQ, me., Bdtimore. 
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proach to the elemental dependency of men upon other men 
had some dangerously adverse effects. In very ancient times it 
became apparent that some men could not be given unrestricted 
power to entire, coerce, and destroy other men, whether in 
economic, religious, or political life. It early became apparent 
that after a period of time the unrestricted power of domina- 
tion led the weak to band together and rebel against the strong. 
It also became apparent that one group of strong men consti- 
tuted a threat to another group, and that this led sooner or later 
to a test of power between them. Early in history, then, men 
began to do two things. The first was to work out laws to gov- 
ern their relationships, which was a great step forward toward 
making their elemental dependency upon each other secure, 
even though law was perverted to maintain the power of those 
in authority. Men were forced, literally, to develop both moral 
and political law. Secondly, men were brought to create various 
"status” systems, in the family, in the tribe, in the state, and in 
the general social order. Men began, though dimly, to realize 
that all must have some status and some security in their rela- 
tionships. So from slave to nobility, gradations came into being, 
each carrying or acquiring more or less accepted rights and 
responsibilities. 

The idea of status systems, of course, remains a basic factor 
in human relations today. One need not go outside a modem 
manufacturing plant, for instance, to see how men have come 
to place reliance upon the ideas of law and status systems in 
the regulation of their relations. Factory rules and regulations, 
written and unwritten, are the counterpart of law. The grada- 
tions from president, through the different levels of manage- 
ment, to the level of labor, embody the concept of a status 
system. But what is really important is that both devices were 
either invented or perverted as instruments to maintain the 
power of domination of those in authority. That is why people 
fear law and fear class systems, whether in the factory ox in 
society generally. 

The long run result of the philosophy of domination and sub- 
serviency has invariably been rebellion and destructive conflict 
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This is certain to be the end result of a coercive morality. It is 
psychologically unsound. Since it denies the need of all men for 
a sense of personal integrity or psychological adequacy, it is 
frustrating at a most fundamental level. Since it is based upon 
fear, its development leads to emotional turmoil, rebellion, and 
unreasoning aggressiveness. This is demonstrated again and 
again throughout history. Whether in government or religion, 
those who have assumed power of domination and have de- 
pended upon enticement, coercion, and destruction, have got- 
ten an eventual response of fear and rebellion from those whom 
they attempted to hold in subservient dependency. They have 
been forced to ever more ruthless methods to maintain their 
power and so to make those they would hold dependent, more 
and more subject to fear and frustration until their condition 
becomes intolerable. Again and again, those trying to hold 
power of domination have attempted to divert the eventual 
unreasoning aggression of their subjects and direct it away from 
themselves toward other tribes, nations, religions, classes. They 
have often succeeded— for a time. But those who have lived by 
the sword have perished by the sword. Even when they have 
been able utterly to destroy one adversary, others have arisen 
to threaten or destroy them. 

But such has been our preponderant social conditioning 
through all the generations with respect to the elemental de- 
pendency of men upon other men. And this, fundamentally, is 
why this dependency has continued to be precarious and fear- 
some. 

There has, fortunately, been a countertrend. As has been 
noted, men came to realize early in history that unlimited 
power of domination was intolerable. They undertook to com- 
bat it by the harsh tenets of ancient law and with attempts to 
protect themselves by status systems. Eventually, men came 
also to develop a new philosophy of human relations. This 
found early expression in ideas of democratic and republican 
forms of government and in the theology of the Christian reli- 
gion. Ideas of political freedom, social equality, the dignity of 
labor, and respect and mercy for the individual took hold 
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These, of course, ran into both vested powers of domination 
and had to contend against centuries of conditioning of men 
to rely upon coercion and destruction. These ideas also had to 
struggle for general understanding and for acceptance in the 
face of fears engendered by a continuing dependence upon 
nature. 

Eventually, however, the desirability of religious and politi- 
cal freedom and of social equality was recognized by enough 
men and provided enough incentive to cause them to establish 
societies designed to protect men from ruthless conditions of 
domination and subserviency. Such societies came into being 
notably in Great Britain, France, and the United States. No- 
where in the world, however, have such concepts made as much 
progress and had as much effect upon the dependence of men 
upon other men as in the United States. Here, as nowhere else, 
has the elemental need of men for psychological adequacy and 
for a secure relationship with other men been a basic factor in 
social conditioning. 

It is important to realize how this development was aided by 
the conditions of natural environment, and how it is now being 
threatened by offsetting technological factors. Early settlers 
found in America conditions which ultimately decreased their 
dependence upon nature. Here was a land of amazing natural re- 
sources. Here, too, was a land separated from the old, warring 
cultures of Europe and Asia by wide oceans. Here, then, was 
a natural environment, in every way favorable to an attempt 
by men to govern their relationships in accordance with con- 
cepts of religious liberty, political freedom, and social equality. 
Even so, men were so conditioned by the philosophy of domi- 
nation and subserviency that a civil war had to be fought to rid 
the nation of a master-slave culture. And conditioning in the 
methods of enticement, coercion, and destruction still exerted 
an unfavorable influence in economic, social, and political life. 

In recent years, the people of the United States, like those of 
other nations throughout the world, have found the dependence 
of men upon other men made more complicated and fearsome 
by technological development. Inability to manage our modem 
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technological civilization has resulted in the phenomena of 
widespread unemployment and demoralizing depressions in a 
land of plenty. The sense of insecurity thus created has led in 
recent years to what is virtually a fundamental change in our 
form of government. We have seen a widespread acceptance 
of the idea of a powerful central government and dependence 
upon and subserviency to it take hold. We have also seen a 
great shift in economic relations, with great labor organizations 
rising to seek power of domination over capital and even over 
government. We have seen a growth of class consciousness and 
a resort to law to attempt to compel acceptance of racial, reli- 
gious, and social equality. The age-old concepts of domination 
and subserviency and of enticement, coercion, and destruction 
have reasserted themselves. 

But beyond this, the people of the United States have in 
modern times found the security of their dependencies on 
nature and on other men subject to unprecedented threats from 
Europe and Asia. No longer do the oceans offer protective in- 
sulation from peoples preponderantly swayed by the philoso- 
phy of power through domination. Modern technological de- 
velopments have made us subject to attack from any part of 
the world. Twice within the present century we have been 
impelled to engage in world wars because of the threats to our 
security. And we are now being impelled to accept the prin- 
ciple of domination and the age-old methods of enticement, 
coercion, and destruction as the basis of our policy and behavior 
in international relations. We have, for instance, already tried 
both to entice and coerce Russia, and now there is common 
talk that some day that nation and the United States will have 
to engage in a destructive conflict for domination in the form of 
ruthless war. 

The problem is clear. Men are able as never before to con- 
tend successfully with their elemental dependence on nature. 
They must now find equally effective means of contending with 
tiieir elemental dependence on other men. Economic security 
and prosperity depend upon this. But men must also make 
human interdependence secure and constructive, if they are 
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to assure themselves of religious liberty, social equality, and 
political freedom. These freedoms will remain tenuous and un- 
certain so long as men are subject to fears of domination or 
subserviency and to methods of enticement, coercion, and de- 
struction in either economic, social, or political relationships. 

How, then, can men overcome centuries of conditioning to 
accept a philosophy and to employ methods destined to lead 
only to destructive conflicts and to make human interdepen- 
dence terrifying and insecure? What philosophy and methods 
can be employed which will assure constructive solutions of the 
problems of human interdependence and result in social con- 
ditioning assuring such solutions? 

The answers to these questions depend upon whether men 
approach the problems of human interdependency as they were 
finally forced to approach the problems of their dependency 
upon nature. Fortunately, men have begun to do this. They 
have begun at long last to make a scientific approach to the 
problems of human relations. The sciences of psychology, psy- 
chiatry, medicine, anthropology, and sociology have come into 
being. Within a few generations much scientific knowledge of 
the attributes and processes of human nature and the conditions 
essential to constructive human relations has been acquired. 
Men at long last are beginning to see that they must understand 
and observe the laws of human nature if they are to make their 
elemental dependency upon other men secure and productive. 
Herein lies the hope of effective means of dealing with this 
dependency, both in the form of methods and of social condi- 
tioning. 

The knowledge produced by the human sciences admittedly 
can be employed destructively. It is as much a two-edged tool 
as the knowledge produced by the physical sciences. But there 
is reason to believe that scientific knowledge of human nature 
and human relations will be employed constructively when 
enough men understand what conditions are essential to secure 
constructive human relations. The whole struggle of the human 
race against the adverse forces of nature and against degrading 
social and political relations offers s^ng evidence of th^« The 
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main reason why men have allowed themselves to become sub- 
ject to a coercive philosophy and morality has been fear, engen- 
dered by ignorance. It is this which has enabled unscrupulous 
leaders to rule by the demoralizing methods of enticement and 
intimidation. The defense of humanity against those who would 
wield power of domination and against a coercive morality is 
knowledge of its own human nature and how its needs can be 
best met. 

Until enough men realize the futility of the methods of entice- 
ment, coercion, and destruction, those who do must rely upon 
power. They must use power to protect themselves from other 
groups or nations who are motivated to engage in unreasoning 
aggressiveness. To these ends they must be prepared to use 
technological power, the power of economic resources, and 
psychological power. But such powers must be used construc- 
tively, to restrain rather than to destroy, to assure confidence 
rather than fear, to bring understanding rather than confusion. 

The great difficulty has been to get enough people to under- 
stand how they can use their various powers so as to make their 
dependencies secure. This diflSculty has been due partly to lack 
of scientific knowledge of human nature and human relations. 
But it has been due even more to the fact that those who have 
sought to subject people to a coercive morality have ever used 
an oblique approach and techniques of disintegration and de- 
moralization, Political, military, religious, and economic dicta- 
tors have ever employed indirection as a means of enslaving 
men. When the techniques they have used are examined, it 
becomes clear why it has been diflBcult to get enough men to 
understand how they might make themselves economically 
secure and develop constructive relationships with other men. 

The principal means used to keep people in a state of sub- 
servient dependency are as follows:^ 

1. To prevent the development or use of the ability to use 
discriminating judgment There are several common techniques 

^ Eand> Ayn, The Fountainhead, Bobbs-Merrill Company, New York, 
1^43. novel offers a brilliant analysis of the means used to subject 
peoj^e to conations of subservient dep^dency. 
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which serve this purpose. One is to keep people ignorant. An- 
other is to confuse them by feeding them contradictory facts 
and raising contradictory issues. Perhaps the most general and 
insidious means is to indoctrinate children at an early age as 
to what they should believe and to teach them to obey, but 
not to reason. 

2. To keep men afraid. This is commonly done by empha- 
sizing their insecurities, especially how they might be attacked 
by other men. An effective means of keeping men afraid is to 
make them feel insignificant. This is often done by picturing 
the helplessness of the individual in contrast to the powers of 
the state, of nature, and of God. Or this can be achieved by 
keeping men unhappy, contrasting what they ought to have 
as against what they are able to get. This method is effective 
because unhappy people feel insecure, while happy people feel 
self-reliant. A most effective and general technique is to threaten 
people with punishments extending from simple penalties to 
eternal damnation. 

3. To undermine self-respect. This is achieved partly 
through confusing men’s sense of values and partly through 
fear. But to these techniques is added that of inculcating a 
sense of sin and guilt, by setting up arbitrary standards of 
right and wrong, by establishing arbitrary principles and cus- 
toms of morality and making violations of these “sinful.’’ Nor 
is this the end. Those who fail to live up to such standards, even 
though it may be humanly impossible to do so, are condemned 
as guilty and held up to scorn. By such means, too, people are 
induced to violate their innate sense of right and wrong and so 
caused to feel sinful, guilty, and lacking in self-respect. 

Those who have employed these techniques have, of course, 
always contended that their intentions were of the highest 
order, that their purpose was protection of the tribe or nation, 
advancement of the race, or salvation of mankind. They have 
based their appeal on the need of people for a savior and pro- 
tector. They have carefully concealed the fact that the price 
of political, religious, or economic favoritism is abject subser- 
viency and loss of individual freedom, for those who would be 
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dictators have always known that they can hope to gain and 
hold power only so long as people can be deceived and de- 
moralized. 

It takes little imagination to see how the administration of 
industrial relations has been affected by such techniques. One 
has only to think of the half-truths and conflicting statements 
made by both sides in a labor dispute to appreciate how the 
technique of keeping people ignorant and preventing them from 
using discriminating judgment has been used. One need only 
consider the arguments used to persuade people to support 
coercive labor laws, or accept the closed shop, to see how the 
technique of making people afraid has been employed. Or one 
need only recall how some employers have relied upon fear of 
loss of job to keep employees in line. Nor has the technique 
of undermining self-respect been neglected in industrial rela- 
tions. High moral values have been placed upon a collective 
bargaining basis, and individualistic workers have been de- 
nounced as "scabs” and "free riders.” Joining the union has 
been made the price of self-respect. Ambition, thrift, and indi- 
vidualism have been held up to scorn, and men have been con- 
demned as "princes of privileges” merely for possessing wealth. 

Clearly the nature, effects, and techniques of social condi- 
tioning are necessary and fundamental concerns in the admin- 
istration of industrial relations. Clearly, antidotes to the poison 
of the philosophy of domination and subserviency and a coer- 
cive morality must be the concern of those who realize the 
necessity for constructive industrial relations. It does not take 
much imagination to see that what must be substituted are a 
philosophy and methods which will give those involved a real- 
istic understanding of how their mutual needs and wants may 
best be served and their mutual dependence made secure. The 
principle of administration to be observed is plain: conditions 
must be provided which will enable employers and employees 
to order their relationships through realistic understanding, the 
exercise of discriminating judgment, and on terms of mutual 
integrity and self-respect. Men must be socially reconditioned 
to rdy upon such a philosophy and methods supporting it 
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UIHE rise of democratic forms 
of government and ideals of religious freedom and social 
equality have given men hope for the eventual development of 
secure and constructive human relations. What men have lacked 
has been an understanding of the principles which must be 
observed in order to assure such relationships. 

It is in this respect that the scientific approach to human 
nature and human relations holds its greatest promise. It is not 
too much to expect that eventually the human and social sci- 
ences will determine and define the principles which, if ob- 
served, will enable men to contend with their dependency on 
other men with an ability comparable to the ability they now 
possess for contending with their dependency upon nature. 
Already these sciences have produced knowledge which makes 
it possible to reach tentative conclusions as to the conditions 
which must be met and the methods which must be used to 
assure constructive human relations and a constructive and 
cooperative use of their abilities. 

For example, the sciences of psychology and psychiatry have 
made it dear that people have followed three basic principles 
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in ordering their behavior and relationships. The first of these, 
the principle, or philosophy, of domination and subserviency 
has already been discussed. This, and the methods and tech- 
niques it involves, have been shown to be psychologically un- 
sound, at least as means of developing constructive relation- 
ships. This principle clearly has led only to frustration, fear, 
rebellion, unreasoning aggressiveness, and so to destructive 
conflicts for domination. It is plain to see that it can have no 
other result, because it is based upon denying men any status 
or sense of integrity, either as individuals or in their relations 
with other men. 

The second basic principle which' men have followed in hu- 
man relations is that of compromise. The idea of compromise 
has been urged for so long as a means of achieving workable 
human relations that it deserves some exposition and critical 
examination. Such examination is pertinent, too, because com- 
promises arrived at through more or less voluntary methods of 
arbitration have been strongly advocated as a means of settling 
industrial relations disputes. 

Why do individuals or groups with conflicting interests resort 
to compromises? Sometimes they do so willingly, because they 
see that their interests can best be served by doing so. This, 
however, is not usually the case. More often, compromises are 
forced by circumstances which are beyond the control of the 
individuals or groups concerned. Then they more or less un- 
willingly resort to and attempt to accept some compromise. 
Most frequently, however, people who are involved in conflicts 
resort to compromises because neither side has the power to 
gain the upper hand. That is, they resort to compromise only 
when they are unable to apply the principle of domination and 
subserviency. This is particularly true when contending groups 
are engaging in a destructive struggle for domination. Then, 
too, compromises are brought about by methods of enticement 
and coercion. 

The principle of compromise is unrealistic, general impres- 
sions and arguments to the contrary notwithstanding. Even 
yrhm willingly entered into, compromises are usually nothing 
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more than stop-gap or superficial solutions. They result, for 
the most part, when contending parties either wish to avoid the 
issue or have failed to see it. Again, even when a compromise is 
reached voluntarily, action is based upon each party's yielding 
so as to protect its special interests. Compromises, consequently, 
are unrealistic, because they are not made in terms of the whole 
situation involved, in terms of mutual needs and interests. More 
generally, both sides yield only what they are forced to yield, 
regardless of mutual needs or interdependencies. 

The consequences of compromises, therefore, are seldom 
constructive and seldom effect any fundamental correction of 
conditions which have led to conflicts in relationships. At best, 
compromises give time for emotions to subside, provide an 
opportunity for both sides to reconsider or gain a new view- 
point, and give an incentive to deal with the issues by some 
other means. Even when willingly entered into, however, com- 
promises may only make bad matters worse. When compro- 
mises are forced upon people, the most frequent consequence is 
to create or intensify conditions of frustration and a process of 
rebellion and unreasoning aggressiveness. This is almost always 
the case where the groups concerned have already been engag- 
ing in a destructive conflict for domination. Then, particularly, 
the conditions imposed by compromise are accepted with reser- 
vations, resentment, and a resolve to fight issues out when 
greater power or better opportunity makes it possible. 

To be really effective, the principle of compromise can be 
used only under special circumstances. It can be effective only 
when both sides to a dispute recognize compromise for what it 
is— a temporary means of adjusting to circumstances which can- 
not be controlled, or a stop-gap until both sides can determine 
what the issues really are and how they can be dealt with so as 
to assure the best possible satisfaction of mutual interests. 
Otherwise, the principle of compromise has the same defects 
as the principle of domination and subserviency. Both sides are 
presented with frustrating circumstances and are conditioned 
to engage later in destructive struggles for domination. Com- 
promises thus too often oxdy postpone the evil day. 
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The idea of compromise has been so praised as a means of 
developing satisfactory industrial relations that it is well to 
illustrate its defects by an example, and, incidentally, to bring 
out how subtly enforced compromises can lead to intensely 
destructive conflicts for domination. 

During World War I a large manufacturing concern enjoyed 
an amazingly profitable business. It met its labor needs during 
this period with a lavish hand. Wage rates were rapidly in- 
creased and rose to more than double those of prewar years. 
The company also made exceptional provisions for housing the 
workers and for their health and recreation. The workers ap- 
peared to be blessed by a most benevolent and paternalistic 
management. The company appeared to enjoy the "coopera- 
tion” of docile employees. 

However, a feeling on the part of the workers of managerial 
domination lay just below the surface. This was concealed by 
the fact that both company and workers were enjoying eco- 
nomic prosperity. There were, every so often, evidences of 
employee discontent, but these were smothered by new wage 
increases or by additional expenditures for welfare work, which 
caused the employees to tolerate autocratic methods of labor 
management within the plant. 

About 1921 conditions changed drastically and abruptly. The 
prosperous war years came to an end, and the company began 
to lose money. Management then abruptly stopped expendi- 
tures for welfare work and cut wages. The workers became 
subject to fear of unemployment and many suffered lay-offs 
with loss of pay. About this time, also, a labor union became 
active in the vicinity. Many of the workers at the mill joined 
the union, and when their membership was discovered by the 
management they were fired. It soon became apparent that 
the management must choose between a knock-down-and-drag- 
out fight with the union and acceptance of the idea of recogniz- 
ing and negotiating with it, or find some other means of main- 
taining workable labor relations. 

The management reluctantly compromised, and established 
a plan of worker representation. The employees reluctantly 
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compromised and "accepted" this alternative to representation 
by a labor union. In achieving this acceptance, however, the 
management had resorted to a combination of the techniques 
of enticement and coercion. On the one hand, the idea of a 
works council was praised as giving employees a far more effec- 
tive means of serving their interests than would be offered by a 
labor union. On the other hand, pressure was put upon trusted 
workers and foremen to use their influence in support of the 
company’s plan. Torn by fears of discharge and unemployment, 
uncertain about the strangers who represented the labor union, 
and confused by the glowing but involved descriptions of the 
works council plan, the workers little realized that they were 
really forcing themselves to accept a compromise, but such are 
the effects of fear, ignorance, and subconscious rationalization. 

It was not long, however, until the workers found that the 
president of the company retained unrestricted power to veto 
actions voted by the works council. The worker representatives 
discovered that they could make recommendations concerning 
working conditions but that they were powerless if the presi- 
dent of the company chose to exercise his power of veto. They 
had no recourse if he disapproved. Meanwhile, economic con- 
ditions got steadily worse, and as they did, the president of 
the company more and more disregarded recommendations 
made by the works council for improvement of working condi- 
tions, often curtly informing the representatives that their pro- 
posals could not be accepted despite the fact that these often 
had considerable merit. During this period, the president, with- 
out more than cursory consultation with the worker representa- 
tives, ordered several more cuts in wages. Resentment among 
the workers, and particularly among those who had been elected 
representatives, mounted rapidly and became increasingly 
tense. 

Finally, circumstances reached a point where it seemed cer- 
tain that if the management again cut wages the result would 
be a strike. Yet another wage cut was considered necessary. 
Faced with this situation, the president called the worker repre- 
sentatives together and, after giving them plausible reasons, in- 
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formed them that they should assume some responsibility for 
the welfare of the company and demonstrate this by voting to 
cut wage rates. This, the worker representatives felt, added in- 
sult to injury, in view of what they regarded as a prior high- 
handed disregard of their status and responsibility to the 
workers. The leaders among the worker representatives refused 
to take the responsibility which management had thus tried to 
foist upon them, and, for taking this stand, those who had 
openly expressed opposition were summarily discharged. 

This brought the underlying relationship of domination and 
subserviency into the open. The workers were quick to realize 
that despite past paternalistic benevolence and the plausibihty 
of the works council plan of representation, they had never had 
a status which assured them either self-respect or economic 
security. They realized only too well that they were subject to 
despotism, which, though beneficent in the past, had now be- 
come ruthless. Like other benevolent despots, the management 
had remained benevolent only so long as this served its pur- 
poses. These sudden realizations of the deceptiveness of their 
relations with management infuriated the employees. Almost 
overnight they shifted their allegiance to a labor union, and 
went on strike. A long, bitter, and destructive conflict for domi- 
nation ensued, with both workers and management indulging 
in acts of unreasoning aggression for nearly a year. 

This example well demonstrates how enforced compromises, 
born of an underlying reliance on the principle of domination 
and subserviency, can result in a process of frustration and 
aggression, and in futile, destructive conflicts. The evidence is 
that enforced compromise is not a psychologically sound means 
of assuring constructive relations. It is of value only when con- 
tending individuals or groups are given an incentive to find 
better means of making their interdependency secure. The 
chances are always against this. 

We come now to “integration,” a third basic principle which 
can be applied in the solution of problems of human relations. 
A principle and process of integration has, in fact, sometimes 
been followed in efforts to develop constructive human rela- 
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tions and to make men’s dependency upon other men secure. It 
is only within the past three decades, however, that the applica- 
tion of the principle of integration to human relations has come 
to be well understood. This has probably been best appreciated 
by psychiatrists as a means of tr<?ating mentally and emotionally 
unbalanced or “disintegrated” individuals. The late Mary 
Parker Follett was perhaps the first to see the value of the 
application of the principle of integration to the solution of 
problems of human relations, and particularly to the solution 
of problems of industrial relations.^ 

The concept of integration is not yet generally understood by 
management as it applies to human relations. It is, however, 
well understood in its application to machinery or manufactur- 
ing processes. A machine, for instance an autoniobile, must have 
the proper assortment of parts. These must be made of suitable 
materials and must be properly designed. Beyond this the vari- 
ous parts— engine, carburetor, gas tank, exhaust pipe, and the 
rest— must be combined in a proper relationship. An automobile 
must be an integrated mechanism. It will not function unless 
its parts are properly related and their operations and functions 
coordinated. Each part must be regarded as an integral unit 
of a whole mechanism, and all the parts must “cooperate” if 
both their special needs and the needs of the whole mechanism 
are to be met. 

The same is true of human beings, individually and in groups. 
If individuals are to function effectively, their physical, bio- 
chemical, and psychological attributes must be properly related 
or integrated. There must in particular be a sound integration 
of the intellectual and emotional attributes. Otherwise the indi- 
vidual will be mentally or emotionally unbalanced. Psychiatrists 
recognize this in treating unbalanced personalities and bend 
their efforts toward reestablishing a sound relationship of the 
forces of the personality. A sense of personal integrity is a vital 
human need, and a condition of integration of the psychological 
mechanism is a fundamental means to this end. 

^ Mary Parker Follett, Creative Experience, Longmans, Green & Co., 
Inc., New York, 1924. 
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These principles apply to the relations of the various elements 
of society. If capital, labor, and government are to function 
together as an eflFective economic mechanism, their relations 
must be integrated. The functions and powers of each, like the 
forces of the personality, must be properly related. But, like the 
parts of an automobile, these relationships must be based upon 
scientifically sound principles. The parts of an automobile, of 
course, must be combined in accordance with sound engineer- 
ing principles. In the case of capital, labor, and government 
relationships, these must be organized in accordance with basic 
psychological principles. Only then can capital, labor, and gov- 
ernment be expected to cooperate effectively, and only then 
can their powers and functions be unified so as to make men's 
dependencies on nature and on other men increasingly secure. 

The principle of integration also applies to the solution of 
conflicts in human relationships, to conflicts of needs, wants, 
interests. It applies here particularly to the prevention or over- 
coming of destructive struggles for domination. For the prin- 
ciple of integration goes deeper than that of compromise to 
provide a basis for working out enduring and constructive 
solutions of conflicts. The principle of integration, it must be 
realized, is predicated upon meeting the needs of the whole 
situation to the greatest possible extent allowed by the circum- 
stances. It is based upon the objective concept that the only 
real compulsion to which men are subject is the compulsion of 
circumstances which they have not yet learned to control. So 
long as men are faced with circumstances they cannot control 
they must adjust, but it makes a vast difference whether adjust- 
ments are made in terms of special interests or in terms of the 
needs of the situation as a whole and maintenance of an integra- 
tion of relationships. 

All this is obvious with reference to the design, construction, 
and operation of a machine like an automobile. If the parts are 
not properly related they will, in effect, engage in a destructive 
conflict when power is applied, with damage, not only to an 
individual part, but also to the machine as a whole, with the 
result that the machine will not run. The efficiency of the whole 
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machine is subject to circumstances which have not yet been 
understood or brought under control. Automotive engineers 
have not, perhaps, yet understood how best to explode gas in a 
cylinder, or they have not yet been able to develop a metal 
which would stand desired pressures, or they must make the 
machine of certain kinds of materials because others cannot be 
obtained. Perhaps, for instance, synthetic rubber must be used 
instead of natural rubber. So adaptations must be made, but 
they are made in terms of the needs of the whole situation and 
the necessity for cooperation and unity of operation of its parts. 
Even though such substitutions must be made, sound principles 
of design, construction, and organization of relationships can- 
not be violated. These still must be observed. 

The principle of integration must also be observed in main- 
taining a machine and adapting it to its environment. A machine 
must be oiled and greased even when its parts are properly 
integrated, but lubrication must be suitable in quality, amount, 
and method of application. When the parts wear out, they 
must be renovated or replaced. And when they break under 
strain, there must be careful analysis of the causes in terms of 
engineering principles. When breaks are due to faulty design or 
faulty organization of relationships, improvement in both direc- 
tions must be worked out in terms of engineering principles. 
There must also be constant adjustment and adaptation to meet 
changing conditions of operation. That is, the machine must 
be maintained in a proper relationship to its environment. 
Throughout, it is necessary to effect continual integrating read- 
justments in the operation of the machine. 

Comparable necessities exist in human relations. People exist 
under continually changing conditions and are subject to wear 
and tear. As in the development and operation of a machine, the 
development and maintenance of constructive human relations 
involves continual integrating adjustment. The process, of 
course, is endless. But if men’s dependency upon other men is 
to be made and kept secure, people must be able, or enabled, 
to make integrating adjustments. They must constantly meet the 
changing compulsions of circumstances through an integration 
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of relationships and through methods which will assure that the 
interdependent needs and wants of all will be served to the 
greatest possible extent. All may have to accept limitations and 
choose between alternatives, but these necessities need not 
result in fear, frustration, and destructive conflicts for domina- 
tion. They need not, providing the necessity for and benefits 
of integration of relationships and adjustments are understood 
and felt. 

As Mary Parker Follett brought out in her pioneering exposi- 
tions of the principle of integration, conflicts may be construc- 
tive as well as destructive. This has been vividly demonstrated 
in the results which have come from the conflicts between men’s 
needs and wants and the inclement forces of nature. Here, con- 
flict led to an increasingly intelligent approach to the problem 
of making men’s dependency upon nature secure. The same 
thing is seen on a smaller scale when an engineer wants a 
machine to perform in a particular way but lack of materials, 
proper tools, or knowledge of engineering principles stands in 
the way. Men did not let such a conflict prevent them from 
developing the airplane. The conflict was constructive, but it 
was constructive because the principle of integration was rec- 
ognized, and the problems involved were approached intelli- 
gently and objectively. Not that engineers and inventors have 
not destroyed designs and models in fits of frustration-born 
aggression! But they have known that this means would get 
them nowhere. 

Conflicts in human needs, wants, and relationships similarly 
do not need to be destructive. They, too, can be constructive in 
consequences. It depends upon how the conflicts of human rela- 
tions are understood and approached. Clearly they must be 
dealt with objectively and intelligently and in accordance with 
the philosophy, principle, and process of integration. This is the 
only psychologically sound approach, because it is predicated 
upon wholesome satisfaction of men s needs for both physi- 
ological and psychological adequacy, and upon the knowledge 
Aat men can meet these needs only by cooperating intelligently 
to meet the compulsions of circumstances that they are unable 
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to control. This approach provides an intelligent means of mak- 
ing constructive use of circumstances which can be controlled. 

Application of the principle of integration in human relations, 
as has been implied, demands efiFective cooperation and intel- 
lectual and emotional maturity of all of those concerned. But 
application of the principle of integration also is a means of 
developing such qualities. Its purpose is to enable men to serve 
their needs and interests by the exercise of discriminating judg- 
ment and by intelligent joint eflFort. But what of cooperation? 
Does not the necessity for cooperation involve sacrifices which 
men cannot be expected to make? Will men not always reject 
cooperation when their special wants are threatened or their 
relationships put under strain? Is not the idea of cooperation 
the antithesis of individual freedom— political and otherwise? 
What about cooperation, competition, and free enterprise? 

These questions might be absurd were it not for the fact that 
the idea of cooperation is so commonly confused with docile 
obedience, or viewed as a unilateral matter, or conceived of 
as leading to socialism or communism. The common idea that 
cooperation and competition are direct opposites needs par- 
ticularly to be examined. As a means of answering these ques- 
tions, let us analyze the situation which exists at a game of 
football. 

Two football teams are competing, and two crowds are cheer- 
ing them on. Here we have what appears to be a wholly compet- 
itive situation. But further thought will show that the teams are 
really cooperating to play a game of football. The two crowds 
are likewise cooperating to make the event colorful and enjoy- 
able. So the basic situation is really one of cooperation. Both 
teams, however, are subject to the rules of the game and to the 
interpretation and enforcement of these rules by a field judge, 
an umpire, and a referee. How does this aflFect the cooperative 
situation? Does it not indicate that in order to compete and yet 
cooperate, both teams must subject themselves to the power of 
domination of the oflBcials? As to this, let us consider how the 
teams became subject to the rules, and what the status and 
function of the officials really are. Actually here is tacit recogni- 
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tion of the fact that a conflict can be either constructive or 
destructive. Here is also tacit recognition of the principle of 
integration. Both teams have recognized that they can compete 
and yet cooperate only if proper relationships are maintained 
and suitable procedures are followed. There is tacit recognition 
that otherwise one team or both could turn the contest into a 
destructive conflict for domination, which would have unfavor- 
able effects upon their mutual and real interests, which are 
fundamentally to have fun and advance the sport of football. 

But there is also a realization that in the excitement and stress 
of competition there may be unintentional violations of the rules 
or some element may be present or introduced which could 
change the activities of the twenty-two young men from playing 
football to engaging in mayhem. Both teams, it is realized, may 
be subject to the compulsion of circumstances they cannot 
control. In the excitement of competition, too, they could well 
develop individual biases which would prevent objective inter- 
pretation of the rules. So they subject themselves to interpreta- 
tions and decisions by the officials. But be it noted that the 
status, function, and power of the three gentlemen wearing 
white plus-fours and striped coats are all clearly defined and 
limited. They do not have power of domination. 

The status of the officials is one of clearly defined and limited 
responsibility and authority. Their function is to support in- 
tegration of relationships and cooperation. Their power derives 
from and is restricted by rules of conduct which are generally 
understood, which have been voluntarily accepted, and which 
are based upon principles of good sportsmanship. 

Such a basis has made it possible for thousands of young 
men to cooperate effectively under conditions putting an in- 
tense strain upon the emotions and the capacity for self-control. 
It has proven a means for constructive development of the 
sport of football. To be sure, the game is ever under attack by 
those who would pervert it, but there has been a surprising 
awareness that the principles of integration and cooperation 
must be observed and that this is the game's greatest safeguard. 

As this example indicates, there is nothing incompatible be- 
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tween cooperation and competition, per se. It depends upon 
whether or not competition occurs under conditions of destruc- 
tive conflict. 

True cooperation is the antithesis of "collectivism/" for "col- 
lectivism” rests upon mass subservience to dictatorial authority. 
There is a vast difference between cooperation for the common 
good of man and the idea of subservience to authority for the 
good of a fictitious common man. Cooperation on the basis of 
an integration of relationships and interests thus is not antag- 
onistic to individual freedom and free enterprise. It is, rather, 
the very basis of such freedoms. 

All this suggests the question of how the principles of integra- 
tion and cooperation would work under the actual conditions of 
industrial relations. The best answer is that they have worked 
so as to effect constructive solutions of practical problems of 
industrial relations. A good example of such workings is to be 
found in the following experience of a large New England 
manufacturing concern. 

In World War I this concern grew in size and came to employ 
several thousand people. The president of the company rec- 
ognized that this development created a new industrial relations 
situation, that it would be more difficult in the future than in 
the past to maintain mutual confidence and understanding. 
Though there was no threat of labor unionism, the president 
proposed that the employees should elect a works council to 
represent them. The workers did so, and arrangements were 
made for their representatives to make independent decisions 
concerning employment conditions after consultations with 
management 

In 1921 the president of the company informed the workers 
and their representatives that poor business made it necessary 
to cut wages by ten percent. ITie worker representatives soon 
informed tihe management that this reduction was unacceptable. 
It was agreed, however, that in the event of such an impasse, 
selected representatives of management and labor would be 
given the responsibility of finding some other solution whicdi 
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would be mutually acceptable. The problem of the wage cut 
was referred to this jointly representative group. 

Reexamination of the situation, which took some weeks and 
was not unmarked by heated arguments, eventually brought 
forth two new points of view. The first was that what was really 
needed was a reduction of labor costs by ten percent. The 
second was that a readjustment of wage rates was needed rather 
than a straight cut across the board. In this connection the 
worker representatives reminded the management that wartime 
dislocations had resulted in an inequitable wage structure. An 
arrangement was mutually accepted under which some wage 
rates were increased, some reduced, and some remained un- 
changed, but which resulted in the desired reduction of labor 
costs. Note that there was no unintelligent compromise, such 
as a general five percent reduction of wages instead of the ten 
percent originally proposed. Instead, by a cooperative ap- 
proach, an effort was made to produce a new integration of 
conditions which would serve the best interests of both the 
company and the employees. Note, also, that in this case the 
president of the company did not attempt either to retain or 
exercise power of veto. 

Nor was this incident exceptional in the experience of this 
company and its employees. Through such cooperation and 
efforts to effect integrating adjustments, they have succeeded 
in maintaining undisturbed relationships from 1916 to the pres- 
ent time— through two world wars and a major depression which 
subjected them to the same strains and tensions which have 
caused so many others to engage in futile, destructive economic 
warfare. 

The evidence of this experience, and others which could be 
cited, is that the principles of integration and cooperation are 
of practical application in industrial relations. The administra- 
tive implications will be taken up in the next chapter. 



.VI 

CONSTRUCTIVE HUMAN RELATIONS 


CJbHE concepts of human na- 
ture and social conditioning which have been considered make 
it possible to suggest the conditions which are essential to con- 
structive human relationships. They offer evidence, too, that 
if these conditions are provided in industrial relations, then it 
will be possible to assure a constructive and integrated use of 
the diflFerent powers of capital, labor, and government. 

Three basic conditions are suggested as being essential to 
constructive human relationships, whether between individuals 
or groups: 

1. All of those concerned must be assured a status of in- 
dependence and self-respect in their relationships to each other. 

2. They must have a realistic common understanding of 
their interdependent needs and interests and of the circum- 
stances of their whole situation, and effective means of de- 
veloping and maintaining such understanding. 

3. Administrative development, direction, and control 
must be provided on the basis of the intelligent application 
of the principle of integration in resolving conflicts in special 
needs and interests. 
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All of these conditions are consistent with the principles of 
psychology and social conditioning which have been seen to 
underlie constructive behavior and free cooperation. It has 
been shown that men and women must have a sense of personal 
integrity, that they cannot function constructively if plagued 
by fears of domination or a sense of guilt. It has been pointed 
out that intelligent control of behavior depends, not upon will- 
power, but upon the power to exercise discriminating judg- 
ment. It has been made clear that men cannot escape from their 
dependency upon other men, and that economic, social, and 
political freedoms can be assured only to the extent to which 
men work in cooperation and are free to do so. The only psycho- 
logically sound means of ordering relationships and resolving 
conflicts of needs and wants has been shown to rest upon the 
principle of integration. 

The main function of administration thus becomes that of 
providing conditions of human relations which are consistent 
with this positive principle of constructive behavior. The con- 
ditions of self-respecting status, common understanding, and 
resolution of conflicts through integration are consistent with 
these principles. They must be provided in industry and com- 
merce and in other spheres of human activity if we are to 
counteract the old but psychologically unsound philosophy of 
domination and subserviency and replace the unintelligent 
methods of enticement, coercion, and destruction. 

The conditions required for constructive human relations 
are, like most fundamentals, essentially simple in their nature. 
It is, however, more diflBcult to provide them than it is to 
provide conditions which result in destructive relationships. 
They cannot be created by the issuance of instructions, by 
merely formulating rules and regulations, nor by the mere exer- 
cise of authority. Management, instead, must contrive or ‘iDuild” 
the conditions of constructive human relations. But this can 
be done if management— in industry, commerce, government 
and other spheres of activity— intelligently employs the right 
methods. 

The provision of conditions assuring individuals and groups 
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a status of independence and self-respect in their relationships 
presents its own problems. This cannot be done merely by 
erecting an appropriate status system or organization of rela- 
tionships. People must, first of all, be brought to both know and 
feel that their status is one of independence and self-respect. 
Only when the right psychological climate has been provided 
will people be sure that their status is secure and so feel able 
to cooperate. 

Traditional ideas about status have shown little appreciation 
of this. Kings, priests, and dictators have ruthlessly used force 
in efforts to create fear of their status of power and authority. 
But they have also found it necessary to conduct solemn rituals 
and lavish ceremonies as a means of influencing people to 
esteem as well as fear them. All, too, have preached that the 
acceptance of a lowly and subservient status is righteous and 
honorable and that blind obedience is the essence of loyalty. 
But such premises have ever been false. They have for awhile 
caused people to try to tolerate a degrading status or tempo- 
rarily prevented people from rebelling by creating inhibiting, 
ambivalent feelings of despair and elation, of hope and fear. 
It is clear, however, that such ideas have never given men con- 
fideace that whatever their own status might be they could 
feel secure in relations with other men occupying a higher or 
lower status. This has been impossible because the underlying 
idea was to keep some men in an uncertain and demoralized 
status so that they could be exploited by other men. 

Healthy emotional attitudes about status can be produced only 
in terms of quite different principles. These are well illustrated 
by modern ideas of man’s proper relationships to God. Though 
still not acceptable to some theologies, these ideas are about as 
follows: The powers of God may be both fearsome and won- 
drous. They may affect men beneficently or adversely. This 
should not mean that God expects men to give Him reverence 
and yet live in superstitious dread of eternal damnation. God 
seeks neither vengence nor blind obedience to His arbitrary 
will. God does not demand abortive self-sacrifice but offers 
opportunity for creative self-fulfillment. God asks only objec- 
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tive understanding and intelligent observance of reasonable 
and necessary laws for the ordering of the universe, which laws 
He, too, obeys. But He leaves men free to choose. He asks men 
to have only the faith of the scientist—a faith grounded on 
truth, reason, and integrity. So God oflEers men a status of inde- 
pendence and self-respect in their relations with Him. 

Such ideas reflect principles which are psychologically sound 
and apply as well to the relationships between government and 
citizen, parent and child, and employer and employee. Men 
must not be under pressure to esteem those who do not deserve 
esteem because of threats of vengeful punishment. They must 
not be expected to respect the needs, ideas, or positions of 
others unless they are assured that their own will be respected. 
They must be free to reason and to choose— to have an inde- 
pendence in relationships enabling them to exercise intelligent, 
discriminating judgment. Only if such principles are observed 
can men know and feel that, whatever their position in the 
organization of society may be, they have a secure status in their 
relations with other men and so regard themselves and others 
without fear but with honesty and charity. 

This is the essence of the requirement that men must be 
assured an independent and self-respecting status in their rela- 
tions with each other. The requirement necessarily involves 
questions of relative status. In this connection it must be seen 
that a man can be in a subordinate position and still be afforded 
a status of independence and self-respect in his relationships. 
The critical need is to avoid placing him in a status of sub- 
serviency. 

The difference is readily demonstrated by contrasting the 
status of several foremen in a large plant under one superin- 
tendent with their status under his successor. Under the first 
superintendent, the foremen* were required to follow “orders 
from above” without question. They were neither taken into 
the confidence of the superintendent and given reasons for his 
instructions, nor permitted to question the advisability of the 
orders they received. It often happened, of course, that the 
superintendent did not have all the facts, or did not fully under- 
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stand certain phases of the work, and so many of his orders 
were not, let us say, appropriate to the situation. The foremen, 
under these circumstances, could have but little respect either 
for the superintendent or themselves. They had no indepen- 
dence, either to offer suggestions or to use their own judgment. 
They could only tiy to tolerate a status of subserviency, or 
leave. 

Steps were taken to change this situation when a new super- 
intendent was appointed. The foremen were called together and 
informed that the management recognized their special knowl- 
edge and abilities. They were assured that the management 
would welcome their suggestions. They were urged to question 
any instructions which did not make sense to them. They were 
invited to meet together, either alone or with member^ of the 
management, to discuss their problems and how the plant could 
be efficiently operated. Further, the foremen were assured that 
they were considered key members of management and were 
hired, not by the hour, but on the basis of their contribution to 
the company. Incidentally, all were given a substantial raise 
in pay, put on the monthly payroll, and were entitled to the 
same vacation and other privileges enjoyed by men at higher 
levels of management. The status of the foremen was still a 
subordinate one, but it was no longer subservient. Their rela- 
tionship to management, and incidentally to the employees, was 
now one of independence and engendered self-respect. 

The question of status also involves problems of organization 
and functions. In any situation the relationships of individuals 
or groups must be so organized as to give each a status con- 
sistent with the functions for which he is responsible. This also 
is illustrated by the case of the foremen just cited. Their rela- 
tions with the superintendent had to be so organized that the 
foremen could effectively perform the duties assigned to them. 
This is true, of course, in the case of the relationships of line 
and staff executives in an industrial organization and of the 
relationships of those engaged in governmental or social organ- 
izations. 

Management often overlooks the importance of a status of 
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independence and of self-respect for employee representatives. 
Labor union leaders, on the other hand, are keenly aware of 
the importance of status. During an organizing campaign and 
in the initial stages of developing collective bargaining rela- 
tions, attainment of an effective status is a major concern. A 
skilled labor leader, for instance, will, if possible, postpone 
negotiations concerning employment conditions until he has 
taken several steps designed to determine his status in relation- 
ship to both employer and employees. 

The labor leader’s first step is to determine his status with 
respect to employee support of the labor union. His next step 
is to determine his status with respect to the attitude of the 
employer concerning the right of employees to organize and 
choose their representatives. He must find out whether manage- 
ment will respect or oppose this right, because the attitude of 
the management will determine whether he must act more or 
less aggressively, whether he will have a status permitting a 
reasonable approach or one requiring him to lead an “all-out” 
fight. Then he must determine the scope of recognition which 
will be accorded the union. Will management recognize the 
union as representative of only those employees who have 
joined the union, or will management recognize the union as 
representing all of the employees in an “appropriate bargain- 
ing unit,” or in the entire plant? The union leader knows that 
the strength of his status will depend to a great extent upon 
how this issue is decided. Then the union leader attempts to 
find out what kind of recognition will be accepted. Must he be 
content with open-shop recognition, or can he achieve the kind 
of recognition which gives him the powers inherent in a union 
shop, or in a closed shop? The union leader knows that much 
depends on this issue. A closed shop will, for instance, assure 
him of a status enabling him to exert far more powers of domina- 
tion in his relations with both employer and employees than an 
open shop would. 

The fact that determination of status is a major concern of 
labor leaders throughout the period of establishing collective 
bargaining relations is often well concealed. It is covered up by 
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a confusing assortment of actions, including the holding of 
indignation meetings, presentation of demands which are, likely 
as not, absurd, issuance of statements derogatory to the em- 
ployer, etc. All of this is reasonable and purposeful from the 
point of view of the labor leader. He must interest the employees 
and stir them up to an emotional pitch which will assure him 
of their aggressive support. At the same time, he must restrain 
them and avoid entering into negotiations until he can deter- 
mine what his status will be in the collective bargaining situa- 
tion. He must try to get management to commit itself and to 
aflFord him the strongest possible status. His bargaining position 
depends upon this. As yet, unfortunately, labor leaders are sel- 
dom, if ever, in a position to go to employers and say, “What 
arrangements can we make to assure our respective representa- 
tives a status of independence and self-respect in their relation- 
ships?” Both union leaders and employers have been too much 
conditioned to associate power of status with power of domina- 
tion. 

It is no wonder, of course, that in any organization in the past 
men have fought to gain an ever higher status and to avoid 
demotion to a lower status. They have done so inevitably, not 
only because a higher status offers greater rewards and priv- 
ileges, but because status has so often determined whether one 
shall have power to rule and the other shall be forced to obey. 
Basing their relationships on a status of independence and self- 
respect will not remove differences in rewards and privi- 
leges, It will, however, work to assure that these differences 
arise from the merits of a situation and are deserved. It will at 
least assist in doing so, because such a basis of relationships 
furthers reliance upon reason and the principle of integration 
of needs and interests. It will, however, provide a means for 
removing the threats of domination and subserviency which are 
inherent in status systems designed to maintain and glorify 
arbitrary authority. These depend upon denial of the exercise 
of independent judgment and denial of a sense of personal 
integrity. Justification of such status systems on the ground that 
they are necessary to "‘dependable'" or “cooperative"" bebavica: 
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is nonsense. The reason men have argued that such status sys- 
tems are necessary is that they are instruments of enticement 
and coercion, that they force those in the lower status levels to 
be “obedient.” 

One further comment is called for concerning the importance 
of status. A man may at one and the same time have several 
diflFerent statuses. He may have the status of Director of Manu- 
facturing at his plant, the status of treasurer of the Kiwanis 
Club, the status of husband and father, and the status of the 
lowest scorer in the Employees Bowling League. Or he may, 
while serving as Director of Manufacturing, head up a clique 
which is attempting to oust the president of the company and 
put another man in his place. At the same time he and the presi- 
dent may be members of the same country club. This fact, that 
a man can occupy several statuses at the same time, of course 
has a bearing upon all of his relationships. 

The critical point of this situation is not that a man may oc- 
cupy different statuses in different relationships, nor even that 
he may occupy an oflScial status of one sort and an unoflBcial 
status of another sort. The fact, for instance, that an employee 
may at once have the status of a mediocre workman and a status 
of a strong union member is not necessarily either a consistent 
or inconsistent combination of circumstances. What is really 
significant is whether a man must suffer denial of independence 
and self-respect in one status, in order to hold to another status, 
or whether he must suffer loss of independence and self-respect 
in order to maintain both statuses. A man cannot serve two 
antagonistic masters well and retain his own soul. The question 
becomes one of maintenance of a fundamental relationship of 
self-respecting independence in all of the statuses a man may 
simultaneously occupy. If our Director of Manufacturing can 
occupy this position and at the same time head the group under- 
taking to replace the president, and yet maintain the ability to 
make honest decisions and keep his self-respect, his duality of 
status is immaterial. That is, it will not stand in the way of con- 
structive relationships. The same is true of a man who is both 
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an employee and a union member. This principle also applies 
to group relations and to the fact that in most situations there 
is both an official and unofficial organization of relationships. 
The existence of cliques which are antagonistic to the oflBcial 
organization (or official status system) is usually due to the 
fact that the official organization denies people independence 
and self-respect in their relationships. 

The foregoing also indicates that different forms of status 
systems result in variations in what people consider more or 
less valuable and in variations of behavior. However, these 
variations are really superficial. Analysis of them will show that 
they are only manifestations of people’s needs and desires for 
conditions of psychological adequacy and for security in their 
relations to other people. 

Finally, the difference between independence in relationships 
and independence of action must be clearly understood. It has 
been pointed out that men cannot escape from their elemental 
dependencies upon nature, other men, and their own attributes. 
Consequently, there is no such thing as purely independent 
action. Men, however, can and must be independent in their 
relationships. That is, they must have a status which gives them 
power of decision, free from coercion by other men. The child 
whose parents never allow him to make a decision, or who 
stands in fear of parental punishment merely because he makes 
a mistake in judgment, has no independence in his relationships 
with his parents. The worker who is always confronted with the 
attitude ‘you were hired to do what we want you to do and 
you do it or else” has no independence in his relationship with 
his employer. 

The worker’s status is quite different if his employer s attitude 
is: “You were hired to do a particular kind of a job to the best 
of your ability, under mutually understood conditions of em- 
ployment. If we ask you to do something else, under different 
conditions, we shall respect your right to decide whether you 
wish to do so or not.” Then there is independence of relationship 
between employee and employer. Then both are able to decick 
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what arrangements will best serve their independent interests 
on a basis of intelligent understanding and with mutual respect. 
Neither may be wholly free to act as he might wish, but the 
coercion of authority will not be added to the compulsion of 
circumstances. Both employer and employee will consequently 
have a status facilitating intelligent integration of interests and 
effective cooperation. Their relations will be removed from the 
unsound basis of “I must rule” and "you must obey.” Instead, 
both can proceed on the basis of "what needs to be done so that 
the needs and wants of both of us will be served to the extent of 
our combined abilities.” 

The second requirement for constructive human relations— 
common realistic understanding— may seem too obvious to merit 
much discussion. This would be true except for the fact that 
the need for common understanding is so often overlooked and 
the means of providing it are frequently not understood. It 
should be pointed out that even intelligible and reasonable 
commands or instructions do not necessarily result in common 
understanding. Nor do channels of communication of them- 
selves provide means for developing it. Development of condi- 
tions of common understanding often requires intelligent man- 
agement of people’s emotions as well as sound methods of 
mutual education. People may even have to be educated by 
giving them experiences as well as information and instruction. 
The development of common understanding, too, requires pro- 
vision of time, for both thinking through and feeling through a 
situation may be a slow process. Also, people can never be 
brought to understand unless they are first given a desire to 
understand. 

As a beginning, then, let us consider why realistic common 
understanding is a fundamental requirement for constructive 
human relations. It was pointed out in Chapter II that the 
extent to which people can control their emotions and desires 
depends upon a combination of intelligence and understand- 
ing. While they may be capable of making decisions and using 
their power ot discriminating judgment, how discriminating 
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they are depends upon how well they understand. It was 
pointed out, too, that people become prejudiced or biased be- 
cause of inadequate or unrealistic understanding, or as a result 
of habitual thinking on a basis of misinformation or unsound 
concepts. When diflEerent individuals or groups are brought to- 
gether, each consequently comes into the situation with some 
preconceived ideas and with a "habit-bias.” Remember, too, 
that these "habit-biases” operate subconsciously, that people 
may not be at all aware of why they think and feel differently 
about a situation than other people. They must be made con- 
sciously aware of what the real facts are and how their particu- 
lar views are influenced by habit-bias if they are to be able to 
judge what is best for all in terms of the whole situation. This 
is why common realistic understanding is essential, and it is also 
why commands, instructions, and mere information are not 
adequate means of bringing about common understanding. Nor, 
incidentally, will any status system or form of organization, of 
itself, produce common understanding— for the same reason. 

Understanding, individual or common, comes from: (1) a 
desire to understand; (2) objective and bilateral or multilateral 
determination of the facts of a situation; (3) sound methods of 
analyzing the facts so obtained and of interpreting their sig- 
nificance. In relations between different individuals and groups 
this requires active joint desire and participation in determin- 
ing the facts and interpreting their meaning. If these three 
necessities are provided for, then common understanding can 
be developed and maintained to the extent that people are 
endowed with intelligence, and this capacity is generally 
adequate. 

The provision of common realistic understanding thus re- 
quires that administrators: (1) so organize relationships as to 
assure not only effective channels of communication, but also 
effective participation by those concerned; (2 ) employ methods 
of "integrating” education, by which is meant that all concerned 
must be brought to understand how they can best serve their 
interests, for this will create the desire to understand what must 
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be done and to accept the right methods; and (3) make sure 
that all concerned are free to give and get understanding; that 
is, that all can participate on a basis of self-respecting inde- 
pendence. 

These are the principal considerations with respect to meet- 
ing the need for realistic common understanding. The adminis- 
trative means of meeting this need will be discussed in more 
detail in Chapter XII, relating to the technique of ‘‘integrating” 
education. 

The development of realistic common understanding is likely 
to be a slow process at the start. Maintenance of common under- 
standing also requires constant attention, and much time and 
effort must be spent in conferences. Considerable administra- 
tive skill is also demanded. However, once developed and 
maintained, common understanding greatly facilitates a con- 
structive and effective approach to the solution of the problems 
of industrial relations or the problems of human relations in 
other spheres of activity. Conversely, lack of common under- 
standing can have adverse consequences of long duration. Fur- 
thermore, misunderstandings in one situation can readily result 
in misunderstandings and conflicts in many other situations, 
for behavior, depends largely upon subconscious rationaliza- 
tions and past learning and experience. 

The third requirement for constructive human relations, that 
administrative development, direction, and control must be pro- 
vided in terms of the principles of integration, is perhaps the 
most important of all. It may be argued that, given sufficient 
scientific knowledge of human nature, constructive human rela- 
tions will come about through some mere process of evolution. 
The evidence is to the contrary. Circumstances change con- 
tinually and affect different people in different ways and con- 
tinually create new conflicts of interests. Whether people can 
live and work together constructively depends upon tibeir ability 
to resolve such conflicts, and in doing so to make continual 
integrating adjustments. The evidence is that this requires intel- 
ligent and highly skilled development, direction, and control. 
In other words, intelligent and integrating management is 
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called for, and an administrative function and process is de- 
manded. 

What must be provided for is thus an effective process of 
integrating development, direction, and control. The essentials 
of this process are that* (1) the relative needs and wants of 
the individuals or groups concerned must be objectively deter- 
mined; ( 2 ) the nature of the conflicts and issues between them 
which exist or may be created must be identified and defined; 

(3) the conditions which limit what can be done to satisfy 
the needs and wants of all must be ascertained and evaluated; 

(4) all concerned must be brought to see how they can best 
adjust to or control these limiting circumstances; ( 5 ) finally, all 
concerned must be brought to see what relationships and actions 
are necessary to enable them to function to the best advantage 
with compulsion limited to the effects of circumstances which 
are betjond their power to control. 

To assure that this process will be followed, requires the 
provision of an administrative agency which is capable of 
producing the necessary understanding and relationships and 
which will assure that sound methods will be employed. 
Whether it be called government or management, there must 
be an agency which can perform this function and which can 
assume and discharge the responsibilities involved. And, as we 
have seen, this administrative agency must be competent to 
contrive solutions of the problems of human relations through 
an objective application of principles derived from the human 
and social sciences. It is undoubtedly also a part of the respon- 
sibility of administration to try to determine what these prin- 
ciples are. 

The means of assuring that conflicts of interests and needs 
will be resolved and necessary adjustments will be made in 
terms of the principle of integration thus is a part of sound and 
intelligent administration. The job of administration becomes 
that of providing the conditions required for constructive hu- 
man relations and effective cooperation. To this end, admin- 
istration must be competent to organize relationships so as to 
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assure independence and self-respect, to provide mutual, real* 
istic understanding, and to assure that a process of integrating 
development, direction, and control will be followed. 

We can now turn to a discussion of the administrative prin- 
ciples, procedures, and techniques which rest upon the general 
considerations taken up in this and preceding chapters. 



V 


THE STRUCTURE OF ADMINISTRATION 


N alert administrator should 


know where he is going. He should know where he is when he 
gets there. He must realize that he can never get back to where 
he started from. He can go upward or downward, but he must 
always go onward. He must go onward, for he must contend 
with new circumstances today, tomorrow, and every day there- 
after. 


An administrator must also coordinate conditions and activi- 
ties in several areas. There are, for instance, the five well-known 
areas of management-money, materials, men, methods, and 
markets. Conditions are constantly changing in all of these 
areas. Also, changes in one area affect conditions in all of the 
other areas. Circumstances which affect financial management 
also affect what can be done concerning the management of 
the facilities of production, the provision of raw materials, labor 
relations, operating methods, and the marketing of products. 
And vice versa. 

Then, too, those who manage must take into consideration 
various factors which may either facilitate or impede their 
actions. They must, for instance, either provide adequate fadli- 
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ties for production, or get along without them. They must act 
within the limits of allowable costs. They must contend with 
the factor of necessity. If the necessity is great enough, man- 
agers may have to act regardless of cost. 

Then, too, an administrator performs several related func- 
tions. He must develop plans and relationships. He must see 
to the execution of those plans and direct a great variety of 
activities. He must maintain and control. Furthermore, what 
can be developed often depends upon ability to perform the 
functions of direction and control. For instance, it may be 
impossible to develop eflBcient methods of mechanical operation 
if labor relations are not under control. 

The three-fold functions of administration, of course, must 
be carried on in all of the several areas of administration. They 
must be performed within the limits imposed by the factors 
which facilitate or impede administrative action. And they must 
be carried on under constantly changing circumstances. Nor is 
this the end. The circumstances under which managers work 
seldom develop in any logical pattern. Again and again, unfore- 
seen circumstances will arise. Often these will arise just at the 
wrong time. 

For instance, a manager may have developed a program for 
renovating his plant and machinery. The various steps of his 
program may have been carefully worked out. All of the steps, 
from the design to the installation of new facilities, may have 
been scheduled in logical sequence. Then, at a critical moment, 
a supplier may fail to make a delivery, or the labor union may 
unexpectedly oflFer opposition, or a key executive may become 
ill. Then the manager must effectively adjust his plans. He must 
revise his program to meet unexpected new conditions. Often 
this means undertaking action in some area at an illogical time 
or in the face of unfavorable conditions. 

This is well illustrated by the experience of a large educa- 
tional institution. Here a program of expansion of physical plant 
and educational activities had involved a great increase in ser- 
vice personnel. The institution had also expanded its labor prob- 
lem. Arrangements were made to carry through a program 
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designed to provide adequate labor management, to assure good 
working conditions, to provide a new basis for labor relations. 
Theoretically, this was to start with an evaluation of existing 
conditions. The next step was to provide for necessary improve- 
ments. The next was reorganization of labor management. Then 
a program of executive training was called for. Finally, a re- 
organization of labor relations was anticipated. 

The institution started by employing a personnel director. 
The survey of employment conditions was begun. Plans were 
shaped for reorganization of the executive staff. So far so good. 
But at this point the service employees organized a union. The 
institution was suddenly faced with the necessity of reorganiz- 
ing labor relations. To do this as a preliminary step in its employ- 
ment program was illogical. But it was also unavoidable. 

The necessity for establishing collective bargaining relations, 
as might be imagined, complicated administration of the pro- 
gram for improving employment management. It threw this 
out of phase. But the different steps of the program had been 
«een as properly related parts of a whole. Consequently, it was 
possible to evaluate the effects of the organization of the labor 
union. This could be done in terms of influence, both on the 
sequence of events and on the whole development. This 
enabled the management to make logical adjustments and to 
retain control. 

It is the combination of such circumstances which make the 
job of administration a complicated one. It is such circumstances 
which create peculiar difficulties with respect to bringing about 
integration of relationships, integration of understanding, and 
integration of conflicts. As we have seen, the principle of in- 
tegration requires that special needs and interests be treated as 
integral parts of a whole situation. If this requirement is to be 
met in industrial relations, then managers must have a sound 
understanding of the whole administrative situation. But as has 
been indicated, administrative situations are both complex and 
dynamic. How can these obstacles be overcome? Is there a 
principle of administration which will enable managers to meet 
this requirement of the principle of integration? How can they 
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treat the special needs and interests of capital, labor, and 
government as integral parts of a whole industrial relations 
situation? 

Let us return for a moment to the example of the integrated 
machine. We have seen that a machine must have the structure 
of an integrated mechanism. Structurally, all its parts must be 
properly related. Now, consider the situation confronting an 
engineer who must design and construct a machine and pro- 
vide for its operation and maintenance. The engineer must 
perform a three-fold function. There must, in a sense, be a 
structure to his engineering procedure. It must consist of prop- 
erly related steps, or phases. The engineering procedure must 
be integrated from the point of preliminary consideration of 
design, through construction, through a period of trial opera- 
tions, to installation. 

The engineer, however, is also subject to factors of limita- 
tion. He will not have understood the whole situation pertain- 
ing to the construction of the machine unless these factors are 
taken into account. How long can he take to build the machine? 
Will new machine tools have to be obtained or invented? Can 
he obtain the kind of materials he needs? What is the allow- 
able cost? There is, in one way or another, a relationship be- 
tween, or structure of these factors of limitation. A time limit, 
for instance, may determine whether or not the engineer can 
use the kind of materials he prefers. So might the factor of cost 
be affected by the time limit. 

There is, then, the structure of the mechanism itself. There 
is the structure of the engineering process. There is the struc- 
ture of the factors of limitation. Together, these may be con- 
ceived as constituting the structure of a problem of mechanical 
engineering. They may also be conceived as the skeleton of the 
whole situation relating to the construction of the machine. 

An artist who is about to paint a picture is in a comparable 
situation. He must first visualize the picture as a whole. He 
cannot begin, if he is going to paint a landscape, merely by 
visualizing some trees here, a stream there, and a meadow or 
two somewhere else. He must see the structure of his picture as 
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a whole. He must see how all of its elements may be combined 
in a proper relationship. 

The artist must then make some decisions concerning the 
method he will follow in painting the picture. In what sequence 
will he perform his various functions as a painter? Should he 
start with a pencil sketch? How will he mix his pigments, and 
in what order will he apply them to the canvas? How can he 
control his work so as to get the effects of color, light, and 
shade which he desires? His process, too, must have a structure, 
and a well-integrated one. Its phases must be properly related. 

Neither can our artist escape various factors of limitation. 
When and for how long can he paint each day? When will the 
light be suitable? How large a canvas can he allow himself? 
To what extent is he limited by the kind of brushes and pig- 
ments he must use? What are the limitations of his talent and 
skill? How much can he expect someone to pay for the picture 
when it is painted? These and other interrelated factors of 
limitation must be evaluated. 

The whole situation of painting a picture thus likewise has a 
three-dimensional structure. Fundamentally, the artist and the 
engineer are in identical situations. Both must see their situa- 
tions as a whole. Both must treat the special issues of the char- 
acter of the painting or of the machine, the function of painting 
or engineering, and the factors limiting them, as integral parts 
of a whole situation. Both artist and engineer, fundamentally, 
are in the same position in which a manager finds himself when 
confronted with an administrative problem. An administrative 
situation has its structure, too, and it also has three dimensions. 

The various areas of management constitute one dimension 
of the structure of an administrative situation. In the broadest 
sense, there are the areas of social, economic, and political ad- 
ministration. Within the economic area there are, for instance, 
the areas of industrial administration. Here there are the areas 
of financial management, plant operation, labor management, 
methods engineering, and marketing. There are, of course, sub- 
divisions of each of these areas. This dimension of the structure 
of administration relates to conditions which must be dealt with. 
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These are, so to speak, the trees, the stream, and the meadows 
of the administrative picture. 

The functions of management— development, direction, and 
control— constitute a second dimension of the structure of ad- 
ministration. These functions clearly have a structural relation- 
ship both to each other and to the areas of administration. In 
another sense, the function of management is to carry through 
a process of administration. This process must have a logical 
sequence, starting with development and extending through 
control. It is comparable to the function and process of engi- 
neering which must, in an orderly fashion, carry through from 
design to maintenance. But a process of development, direc- 
tion, and control cannot soundly be carried on in one area of 
administration without reference to conditions and develop- 
ments in all of the other areas. This cannot be done because of 
the interaction and interdependency of conditions in the several 
areas. 

For instance, management, in undertaking technological de- 
velopments, must consider what developments are occurring 
in labor relations and in marketing. Why spend time and money 
and effort in developing labor-saving machines if this will only 
precipitate costly labor trouble? Why develop machines which 
will produce a larger volume of a product if the market demand 
for this product is falling off? It seems absurd to suggest that 
management would indulge in such obviously stupid practices, 
yet a seven-year study of the management of technological 
development conducted by the Yale Institute of Human Rela- 
tions found that some managements had done this repeatedly.^ 
In these cases, management had failed to see the structural 
relationship between its function of technological development 
and the conditions in other areas of administration. 

The third dimension of the structure of administration com- 
prehends the factors of limitation. There is here, too, a struc- 
tural relationship between the factors which restrict or facili- 
tate administrative action and the areas and functions of 

1 E. D. Smith and R. C. Nyman, Technology and Labor, Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1939. 
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administration. The nature of some of these factors has already 
been suggested. There is the factor of time. Another is the factor 
of facilities, including plant, machinery, and materials. A third 
category .includes factors of organization, methods, and pro- 
cedures. The extent to which these are sound, and the extent to 
which they are understood and accepted are important factors 
in determining management’s ability to undertake new devel- 
opments or to maintain favorable conditions. A fourth category 
relates to the knowledge, ability, and integrity of the people 
who are concerned. The competency and honesty of employer, 
executives, and employees is a key factor of limitation. It is, 
perhaps, next in importance to the factor of time. Given compe- 
tent and honest people, many obstacles can be removed which 
would otherwise offer serious impediments to administrative 
action. Finally, there are the closely related factors of necessity, 
cost, and profitability. 

Observe that there are several fundamental and constant fac- 
tors of limitation. They are always present in any administrative 
situation. At any time one may be more important than another, 
but all are forever present. All constantly restrict or facilitate 
the efforts of the administration in greater or less degree. They 
are thus an integral part of the skeleton structure of adminis- 
tration. Consequently, all of the factors of limitation must be 
taken into account in dealing with any administrative problem. 
They must, moreover, be taken into account as they affect con- 
ditions in all of the areas of administration. They must be 
taken into account, too, as they affect the functions of develop- 
ment, direction, and control. 

This necessity was vividly revealed in the seven-year study 
of the management of technological development to which ref- 
erence has been made. Among the companies whose experience 
was studied, there were several which approached the problem 
of technological development comprehensively in this respect. 
Before undertaking to develop and install new methods of 
machine operation and new methods of using labor, these com- 
panies made a careful check of all the factors of limitation. They 
determined how much time they would need. They analyzed 
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their situation to determine when it would be best to under- 
take the development. They found out whether or not their 
machinery and equipment was in condition to permit more eflB- 
cient operation. They considered whether changes in adminis- 
trative organization might be necessary. They were careful to 
find out whether the executives understood the principles and 
nature of the new methods and how employee attitudes might 
influence the situation. They were careful to determine prob- 
able costs, not only with respect to industrial engineering, but 
also with respect to the cost of necessary improvements in 
facilities and wage rates. 

These companies recognized that they must know where tliey 
were going. They realized that they must be able to tell where 
they were when they got there. But they knew that they could 
do so only if they saw technological development as a part of a 
whole administrative situation and in terms of the structure of 
that situation. In many other companies studied, the managers 
failed to realize this. Many embarked upon costly developments 
requiring a long time without carefully determining whether 
they had the necessary financial resources or time. Many com- 
pletely overlooked the fact that they were putting their operat- 
ing executives in a situation requiring special knowledge and 
skill, where such knowledge and skill were lacking. Many 
disregarded the fact that the labor-saving technological devel- 
opments might create fear which would result in disruption of 
labor relations. These managements usually ended up with 
worse technological and labor conditions and in a poorer finan- 
cial condition than when they started. 

These differing experiences show that management should 
realize that there is a common structure underlying all admin- 
istrative situations. Management must comprehend its basic 
nature and the interrelations of the parts of this structure. 
Administrators must appreciate, as is indicated by the diagram 
on page 86, how the functions, the areas, and the factors of 
limitation cut through each other. 

There are two fundamental psychological reasons for this, 
and several very practical ones. First, in order to gain realistic 
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understanding and to be able to exercise discriminating judg- 
ment, an individual must have a clear mental image of his 
whole situation. He must see his situation as a total configura- 
tion. Like the artist, he must see simultaneously what he is 
going to paint, how he is going to paint it, and how he is lim- 
ited. He can only do this, of course, to the extent of his present 
knowledge. But seeing his situation in this way includes the 
appreciation of spheres in which his present knowledge is in- 
adequate or lacking. He can know in what areas knowledge 
is adequate or inadequate only as he sees the structure of his 
situation. 

The second psychological reason for this understanding arises 
from the necessity of applying the principle of integration. It is 
possible to treat special problems, special needs, special inter- 
ests, as integral parts of a whole situation only when it is pos- 
sible to see the whole situation. Under practical conditions it is 
never possible to see the whole situation in terms of all of its 
superficial circumstances. It is possible, however, to see the 
structure of the whole situation. If special needs and interests 
are also seen in such terms, then it is possible to determine or 
treat their superficial aspects. 

The principle of administration to be derived from these 
psychological considerations thus is: Management should have 
a sound conception of the structure of administration. This is 
essential if management is to apply the principle of integration. 
It is the foundation for integration of relationships, integration 
of understanding, and integration of conflicts. 

Some of the practical reasons why a sound understanding of 
the structure of administration is essential have already been 
suggested. There are others which will no doubt suggest them- 
selves to the reader s mind. There are two practical reasons, 
however, which deserve special comment. 

The first of these is that administrative situations are always 
dynamic. Conditions within the various areas of administration 
are always changing, in content and in relative importance. The 
same is true of the factors of limitation. Besides, management 
never gets to the point where it need only maintain and con- 
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trol. Management must always develop and direct readjust- 
ments to new conditions. And, as has already been mentioned, 
management must contend with the fact that new conditions 
often develop suddenly, illogically, and at unfavorable times. 

Because administrative situations are forever changing, man- 
agement needs some fixed points of reference. The administra- 
tor is in many respects like a navigator. The master navigator, 
sailing uncharted seas, needs fixed points of reference. Thus he 
must know something of the structure of the firmament. So, 
too, the manager must know the stmcture of administration. 
This knowledge provides the fixed points of reference needed 
in navigating in the often uncharted and turbulent seas of 
management. 

The second practical reason which calls for comment is this: 
Many of the conditions which affect the administration of an 
enterprise come as general social, economic, or political devel- 
opments. Often these conditions develop so slowly or subtly 
that their development can readily escape attention. A sound 
conception of the structure of administration comprehends not 
only the immediate areas with which a manager is concerned, 
but also general areas. This is illustrated by the diagram oppo- 
site page 87. Note that this diagram shows the special area 
of labor management in relation, not only to the several areas of 
general management, but also to general economic, social, and 
political areas. There is an interplay of developments between 
specific and general areas which must always be taken into 
account. 

Let us see how a sound comprehension of the structure of 
administration serves here. This is well illustrated by the labor 
history of the Southern textile industry. In early days, about 
1880, this industry brought mountaineer and tenant farm fami- 
lies to the newly built mills. Of necessity, the mill owners estab- 
lished villages and provided the facilities of community life. 
Both from necessity and in good conscience, the mill owners 
established paternalistic relationships with labor. But this un- 
avoidably brought the workers under group disciplines both 
in the mills and in village life. 
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The people of the South at this time accepted the idea of a 
dual agrarian-industrial economy. But they resisted the devel- 
opment of an industrial society. The mill workers were thus 
placed in a unique status. They were in many respects a class 
apart. There is little evidence that this made much difference 
to the workers in the early years. In ensuing years, however, 
various circumstances developed to cause them to question and 
resent their status. Some unfortunate employment conditions 
contributed to their discontent. In some villages paternalism lost 
its benevolent aspects. Various reformer groups began to con- 
demn the mill village system and the paternalistic basis of 
employment relations. A second and third generation of em- 
ployees grew up. Many of these, especially during and after 
World War I, went to different parts of the country, where they 
were exposed to labor unionism and acquired new ideas as to 
the proper status of employees. About 1919 the labor unions 
began an effort to organize the Southern textile workers. In 
the booming nineteen-twenties, prosperity enabled the em- 
ployees to enjoy economic security and prosperity and to enter- 
tain ideas of a more independent form of employment relations. 
All combined to stimulate their desires for a more independent 
status and for social and economic progress. 

Had the employers had a realistic and comprehensive under- 
standing of the structure of administration, they might have 
seen such a series of developments as both inevitable and as 
highly significant. Many, perhaps, realized in some measure 
that new generations, whose “social conditioning” developed 
under these circumstances, would acquire a sense of values dif- 
ferent from those of the early mill workers. But on the whole, 
the significance of this fact seems not to have been appreciated. 
Generally, the employers maintained the old paternalistic sys- 
tem, and many vigorously opposed the idea of employee par- 
ticipation in matters affecting employment conditions and 
relations. 

Then came the demoralizing depression of the nineteen- 
thirties. Also came the Communists, the New Deal, and the 
Wagner Act. And also came an industry-wide technological 
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development in the use of mill labor, which came to be known 
as the stretch-out system. In the midst of all the other unsettling 
developments, many Southern mills undertook to introduce the 
stretch-out system with little understanding of its diflSculties 
and implications, for management itself was harassed by the 
conditions of depression. Little allowance was made for the fact 
that the stretch-out system carried many threats to the interests 
of labor. At least the employees generally came to believe that 
it did. 

This whole situation suddenly exploded. The workers joined 
unions and rebelled. In 1934 they gave vent to their feelings of 
resentment in the unreasoning aggressiveness of a general 
strike. Perhaps this could not have been avoided. Still, there is 
reason to believe that it might have been, had management in 
the Southern textile industry approached its labor problems 
in the light of a sound comprehension of the structure of admin- 
istration. As it was, the significance of general social develop- 
ments and their inevitable efiects upon labor relations was over- 
looked, Management did not see the issues clearly. It seems 
reasonable to assert that they would have seen the issues more 
clearly had they appreciated the fact that general social devel- 
opments were a part of their problem and if they had seen how 
these were a part of the administrative situation. 

As this discussion emphasizes, administration must ever be 
in terms of the whole situation and an integration of its parts. 
There is convincing evidence that the administration of indus- 
trial relations cannot be narrowly or superficially conceived. 
The whole structure of the administrative situation must be 
understood, for unless this is the case, management is almost 
certain to fail to get down either to the psychological principles 
involved or to other fundamental implications of the function 
of administration. 
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E come now to the specific 
means by which a professional approach is made to the admin- 
istration of industrial relations. The first of these is a sound 
organization of relationships. In this chapter, organization will 
be considered as an instrument of administration. 

There are three reasons why relationships must be organ- 
ized. These are: ( 1 ) the task of administration is a complicated 
one; (2) the various people concerned have different and lim- 
ited powers; and (3) the conditions required for constructive 
human relations make organization necessary. 

These reasons suggest that the following principles of organ- 
ization must be observed: (1) organization must be consistent 
with the underlying structure of administration; (2) organiza- 
tion must allow for differences in the interests, abilities, and 
strategic powers of the people concerned; (3) organization 
must give all concerned a status of self-respecting indepen- 
dence, provide for common understanding, and make possible 
an effective application of the principle of integration of con- 
flict. 

These principles suggest that a sound structure of organiza- 
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tion must meet the following tests: ( 1 ) it must provide a status 
system which will assure that while some individuals are in 
subordinate positions, none are in positions of subserviency; 
( 2 ) it must permit all concerned appropriate and eflFective par- 
ticipation; (3) it must provide for an appropriate division of 
functions, responsibility, and authority. 

These ideas, taken together offer a blueprint for the con- 
struction of an organization which will serve as an effective 
instrument of administration. This is all an organization can be. 
Even a sound structure of organization is effective only to the 
extent that it is properly used. The tests which a sound structure 
of organization should pass need, consequently, to be exam- 
ined more fully. Whether an organization is properly used 
depends largely upon whether these criteria are understood. 
Without such understanding, it is possible to set up a reasona- 
bly sound structure of organization but then use the instrument 
unsoundly. 

The test of a sound status system, perhaps, needs relatively 
little comment. The basic importance of assuring people a status 
of independence and self-respect has already been made clear. 
What must be appreciated is that in any organization some 
positions, or “status levels,” are necessarily subordinate to 
others. As the status level becomes lower, the need of guarding 
against creation of a position of subserviency increases. This 
need arises because those in the less responsible positions have 
less opportunity for getting and giving understanding and so 
have less chance to influence decisions affecting their interests, 
unless compensating arrangements are made. 

Why must organization provide for effective participation by 
all concerned? One reason for this has just been suggested. 
Another is that merely to provide “channels of communication” 
does not suflBce. One often cannot be sure that he has under- 
stood a directive even when he has read it. An employee cannot 
argue with a bulletin board notice. To get understanding, people 
must be brought together to question, argue, and explain. An- 
other reason is that people cannot be expected to feel that con- 
ditions and decisions are right unless they have actual experi- 
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ence in working them out. He who cannot participate in working 
out arrangements affecting his interests cannot but feel that his 
status is insecure and doubt whether he really knows the score. 

The test of effective participation is also important because 
some people must participate through representation. It is essen- 
tial in this respect to organize relationships so that those who 
are represented can be sure that their representatives are af- 
forded effective participation. They must, later, have the means 
of knowing that their representatives did participate effectively 
in presenting their viewpoints. Organization must provide a 
means whereby representatives can give those represented a 
true understanding of what decisions are reached and why. 

Finally, effective participation by all concerned is essential 
because administration must contend with dynamic, change- 
able circumstances. People must continually be brought to- 
gether to discuss, evaluate, and judge. Otherwise, changes in 
conditions can readily occur without management awareness of 
their effects and the adjustment which must be made. At every 
level and in every subdivision of organization “blind spots” 
may develop if there is not adequate provision for constant 
cross-checking and correction of bias. 

No organization is better than its division of functions, re- 
sponsibility, and authority. A sound functional division is essen- 
tial because the different individuals have different aptitudes 
and skills—different special and limited abilities. Different 
functions or duties must be allocated accordingly. This applies 
to the subdivision of executive duties as well as to the sub- 
division of labor. One part of the problem here is to enable 
each individual to make the most of his special abilities. The 
other part of the problem is to assure coordination and integra- 
tion of all the special aptitudes and skills of all. A primary 
purpose of organization is to enable all those engaged in an 
activity to function as an integrated mechanism. 

Here there must be a clear distinction between both the kinds 
of responsibility assigned and the amount. So far as the admin- 
istrative staff of an enterprise is concerned, there are three kinds 
of responsibility. These correlate with the three basic functions 
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of development, direction, and control. One is the responsibility 
for general administration. The emphasis here is on decision 
and control, with a supplementary responsibility for concilia- 
tion with respect to differences between subordinates. The 
responsibility of the administrative head, too, is always a higher 
responsibility than can be assigned to subordinates. 

Another kind of responsibilivy is that assigned to an execu- 
tive head of a department. This is the specialized responsibility 
for operational management. The emphasis here is on direc- 
tion; the responsibility for development and control is limited. 
This is the kind of responsibility which, in ordinary managerial 
parlance, is assigned to a “line” executive. The third kind of 
administrative responsibility is so-called “staff” responsibility. 
This pertains to management of a particular activity or area 
that cuts through all of the operating subdivisions of an organ- 
ization. The emphasis here is on development, common prob- 
lems, and long-run values. There is here only limited responsi- 
bility for direction and control. The staff executive should be 
primarily responsible for determining conditions, recommend- 
ing methods, questioning soundness of procedure and action. 

However much administrative responsibilities are subdi- 
vided, responsibility for results must be assumed and shared 
by all. This really resolves into a fourth, distinct kind of respon- 
sibility, namely, shared, or mutual, responsibility for results. 
This point is often overlooked even where organization provides 
for an intelligent “functional” subdivision of responsibility. 

The idea of shared responsibility rests squarely upon the 
principle of integration. Shared responsibility is different from 
general administrative responsibility. It is different from the 
special responsibilities assigned to “line” and “staff” executives. 
It is an equal responsibility of all of them, a responsibility to 
deal with conditions and problems in terms of the whole situa- 
tion and in terms of service to all special interests so far as 
circumstances permit. 

The nature of “shared responsibility” may be made more 
apparent by an example. A plant manager has a special respon- 
sibility to make eflBcient use of materials. It is to his interest to 
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get the kind of materials which can be used eflSiciently. A pur- 
chasing agent has a special responsibility to buy materials as 
economically as possible. It is to his interest to have such mate- 
rials used in the plant. The kind of materials which can be 
bought cheaply may not, however, be the kind which can 
be used efficiently. Now if each executive insists on serving his 
special interest, there is the making of an unhealthy conflict. 
Both, accordingly, should also have a mutual and equal respon- 
sibility for results. The problem really is to buy as economically 
as possible materials which can be used efiSciently. Both plant 
manager and purchasing agent should be held responsible for 
attaining this result. It is reasonable to expect both to assume 
this responsibility, because such a result will best serve not 
only their special interests but the needs of the situation as a 
whole. 

The principle of shared responsibility for results applies as 
well to the organization of the relations of management and 
employees or employee representatives. It applies with equal 
validity to the broader relationships of capital, labor, and gov- 
ernment. Failure to recognize this principle is, indeed, a cause 
of many destructive conflicts, both within an enterprise and in 
the broader spheres of industrial relations. But if the principle 
is recognized, due provision must be made in the organization 
of relationships. 

There is, finally, the general consideration of authority. It is 
commonly said that authority must be consistent with responsi- 
bility; that authority as well as responsibility must be properly 
allocated. This is right. The trouble comes in not understand- 
ing what authority is, or what it should be. The philosophy of 
domination and subserviency gets in the way of proper under- 
standing here. Authority is too often regarded as a right to 
command or to act, and as an arbitrary right to do so. There is 
a sounder view. In another sense, authority is "power due to 
mental or moral capacity.” In this sense, authority may be said 
to derive from recognition of superior knowledge, understand- 
ing, and judgment. But authority may be regarded in still an- 
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other way. It may be defined as the power to exercise final 
responsibility. The diflFerence is subtle, but fundamental. 

In every sphere of human activity there comes a time when 
someone must decide what action must be taken. Then who- 
ever is ultimately responsible must assume the duty of decision 
and must have the power or authority to do so. This power, 
however, cannot be exercised arbitrarily or capriciously, for 
then there is no real assumption of responsibility. The power 
to take final responsibility must be deserved. It cannot come 
from empty inheritance, nor can it be conferred. It can come 
only from the superior knowledge and judgment and integrity 
of the person who uses it. This kind of authority will always 
gain respect. It will do so because those who may be aflFected 
by the decisions made will not lose independence or self- 
respect. It is one thing to say, ‘T am general manager and so 
you will do as I command.’' It is far different to say, ‘1 must 
decide on this action because circumstances which we all know 
force a decision to be made. I have been assigned the responsi- 
bility for making such a decision because someone must do so 
in the interests of all of us.” 

This is realistic because everyone— laborer, foreman, depart- 
ment head, union organizer, president, and stockholder— has an 
independent power of decision which cannot be taken away. 
All that management can do is to influence the decisions which 
are made by employees, executives, union leaders, government 
oflBcials. 

This situation is not unique. It is not a special condition of 
industrial relations. The relationship is the same between a 
father and his child. The father can use his parental authority 
to cause the child to behave in a certain way. The child may 
do as his father commands, but the child makes the decision. 
But the child will also make other decisions at the same time. 
He will decide whether to love and respect his father, or 
whether to fear and hate him. Or the child may decide to do 
something else when he gets the chance. There is nothing the 
father can do to prevent the child from making these decisions. 
What the child decides, depends upon how the father exercises 
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his parental authority. If he does so arbitrarily, the child will 
make decisions of one kind. If the father uses his authority in 
terms of his greater responsibility and with a real eflEort to bring 
the child to understand why, the child will make decisions of 
another kind. The child may not agree or find the decision of 
his parents desirable, but he will have the reassurance of being 
recognized as a person and so will not be motivated to fear 
or hate. 

A farmer has the same problem in handling a yoke of oxen. 
The farmer can decide what work he wants the oxen to do. The 
farmer still must use the right “gee and haw” technique or 
the oxen won’t work. The oxen make the decision. No amount 
of punishment may ever make them pull. At least, the oxen will 
not decide to use their full power unless the farmer uses his 
power, or authority, with sound understanding of the innate 
nature of an ox. The farmer can get good results only if he exer- 
cises authority in terms of this responsibility. 

So it is in industrial relations. Management can influence 
stockholders, executives, and employees to use their indepen- 
dent power of decision for better or for worse. But manage- 
ment can never take this power away. This is even more appar- 
ent in the relations between management and labor union 
leaders or government officials. That they have independent 
power of decision should be only too apparent. That they can 
make decisions distasteful to management has been amply 
demonstrated. What has not been so apparent is that such 
decisions often have been made because management has used 
its own power of decision with more force than intelligence. 
The reverse, of course, is also true. 

This is one reason, obviously, why the age-old methods of 
enticement and coercion are so wrong. They may cause em- 
ployees and others to act as management wishes in a particular 
situation. But they also cause people to fear and hate and to 
decide to rebel and seek vengeance. This is why, too, any 
organization of relationships based upon the philosophy of 
domination and subserviency is unsound. Such an organiza- 
tion is grounded on the false assumption that people s innate 
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power of decision can be taken away or that they can be pre- 
vented from making decisions antagonistic to the wishes of 
those in authority. 

It is in such fundamental terms that management must ap- 
proach the problem of organization of industrial relations. The 
structure of this organization must be determined by these 
criteria. At present there are many business enterprises and 
other institutions where the structure of organization is not set 
up in accordance with these principles. Often the structure of 
organization bears no discernible relationship to any principles. 
For instance, in one institution, with resources of a hundred 
million dollars, the “organization” of the service departments 
a few years ago had the following structure: 



Figxjre 2. A Non-Functional Structure of Organization 


In this organization only one subordinate had any clear 
responsibility or authority. All the other assistants were as- 
signed varying duties as the general manager found it expe- 
dient. None was given any specific responsibility and none was 
allowed any specific authority. There was a tacit recognition 
that some assistants were capable of handling more exacting 
duties than others, and some enjoyed greater favor with the 
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boss than others. But no one’s status was secure, and no one was 
in a position to gain full understanding— not even the general 
manager. He had to rely mainly upon thirty or forty years of 
experience. More important, no assistant was in a position 
where he could make a really intelligent decision. If this ‘"organ- 
ization” was based upon any principle, it was the principle of 
divide and rule. It was understandable that the policy here was 
that assistants were expected to do what they were commanded 
to do and ask no questions. This, however, is neither a far- 
fetched nor unique example. Countless organizations of execu- 
tive relationships are no less absurd. 

Many intelligently managed institutions have, however, de- 
veloped a structure of organization which meets the criteria of 
a sound organization of relationships. This is the so-called “line- 
staff” structure. Its characteristics are diagrammed on page 100 
in so far as organization of administrative relationships are con- 
cerned. Let us see how this structure provides for a constructive 
organization of the relationships of management and labor, be- 
cause a sound administrative organization is of first importance 
in the organization of relationships. This is so because it is 
management which must bring about integrated and construc- 
tive use of the powers of capital, labor, and government. 

As the diagram shows, three functional divisions of adminis- 
trative responsibility and authority are recognized. There are 
the responsibilities for general administration, for departmental 
operating management, and for long-range development and 
control throughout each area of administration. Expressed in 
another way, responsibility is distributed as follows: (1) gen- 
eral administrative responsibility for decisions as to what must 
be done; (2) responsibility for routine direction and execution 
according to predetermined policies and procedures; and (3) 
staff responsibility for determining the nature of long-range 
problems and the methods to be employed in dealing with 
them. This arrangement is consistently carried out through the 
various levels of the structure. This structure consequently 
meets the need for giving everyone in the administrative or- 
ganization a status of independence and self-respect. It also 




Figure 3. A Functional (Line-Staff) Structure of 
Organization 
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realistically recognizes the differences and limitations in human 
aptitudes and skills. 

The line-staff structure also provides means of meeting the 
need for common, multi-lateral understanding. Multi-lateral 
understanding is provided for by the organization of functional 
relationships. This takes into account, for instance, that long- 
run questions of finance or personnel cut through immediate 
operational problems of producing and selling, and that both 
long-run trends and immediate needs must be understood. The 
need for common understanding is met by joint conferences in 
which both line and staff executives participate at all levels. 

The line-staff structure of organization makes unique provi- 
sion for resolving conflicts through the application of the prin- 
ciple of integration. It does this in two ways. The arrangement 
made for joint conferences not only facilitates the development 
of understanding but also recognizes the principle that line and 
staff executives should share responsibility for results. Besides 
this, the structure allows for stable organization of the process 
of integration. If the lines of responsibility are followed, any 
matter of dispute or misunderstanding can be taken up without 
violating the status of anyone. As the matter is taken up, it 
becomes subject to attention by executives who should have an 
increasingly broad background and viewpoint. Provision is also 
made for the discussion of both sides of the question, whatever 
the question is. Those who must decide are consequently in a 
position to consider special needs and interests in the light of 
the whole situation as it develops. A similar condition, of course, 
exists if a matter must be referred downward. In such a case 
those having greater familiarity with and greater responsibility 
for detail have an opportunity to correct any misunderstandings 
due to the fact that an executive had only general knowledge. 

How the line-staff structure provides for organization of the 
process of integration is illustrated by the diagram on page 102. 
The broken lines indicate how a conflict between a staff and a 
line subordinate could be taken to the administrative head of 
an organization for decision. A comparable process would be 
followed if the conflict involved several departments. Bear 
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in mind, however, that the line-staff structure of organization 
only offers an instrument for integration of conflicts. It does 
not resolve them automatically. All concerned must understand 
and follow the process involved, observe the lines of responsi- 
bility, and respect each other s status. All must accept the prin- 
ciple that responsibility for resiilts must be shared. All must, 
lastly, accept the principle of integration. 



Figure 4. Functional Organization of RELATiONsraPS and 
Procedure in the Settlement of a Controversy 


The line-staff structure thus well meets the needs for the 
general organization of administrative and executive relations. 
Its advantages, from the special point of view of labor manage- 
ment and industrial relations, are, however, worthy of particu- 
lar mention. Note that these functions and the staff executive 
responsible for them are made an integral part of the organiza- 
tion, as, of course, is not the case with other forms of organiza- 
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tion. Some of these, because they are not based upon the idea 
of integration, only too often place the employment-relations 
function as a minor appendage to some line executive's respon- 
sibility. This reflects both a sad lack of any sense of organiza- 
tion and an equally sad lack of appreciation of the importance 
of human relationships in business. Whenever an organization 
so treats this, or any other major function, management had best 
ask itself if it is not really basing its administrative practices on 
the philosophy of domination and subserviency. 

Finally, the need for a sound structure of organization exists 
in all enterprises, large or small. Some concerns, for instance, 
may be too small to warrant having an executive to carry on 
each of the several staff functions. But this does not deny the 
fact that, no matter how small the enterprise, all of the areas, 
functions, and factors of limitation are none the less there. Even 
if one or more executives must do double duty, there must be a 
realization of their duality of function. They should see that 
immediate operational problems do not interfere with giving 
long-range treatment to problems of finance, engineering, or 
personnel which cut across all operational or line departments. 
They will be unlikely to do this, however, unless they under- 
stand the principles of a firm structure of organization. So, 
whether in large or small enterprises, management should see 
that there is a structure to the organization of functions and 
relationships which meets the needs of status, understanding, 
and integration. 

The real purpose of a structure of organization is to provide 
means of applying these principles. It is to this end that there 
must be a structurally valid division of responsibility and au- 
thority and a structurally valid organization of functions. 
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ChIHE principles discussed in 
the preceding chapter also apply to the organization of rela- 
tions between management and employees. Organization of 
relations with employees must provide for the requirements of 
status, common understanding, and integration of conflicts. 
Here, too, allowance must be made for differences and limita- 
tions in human abilities. Here, however, two new considera- 
tions must be taken into account. One is a difference between 
the function of managing and the function of doing the work. 
The other is a difference in powers of decision. 

Management’s function is, essentially, to provide the condi- 
tions which will permit the work to be done. The employees* 
function is to do the work. But the employees have another 
function, and from their point of view an even more important 
one. This is to earn a living and satisfy their needs for physio- 
logical and psychological adequacy. In a sense, it is a responsi- 
bility of management to provide conditions which will enable 
and give labor an incentive to perform its functions. In the last 
analysis, however, labor has the power to decide whether or 
not it will perform its functions, as we have seen. 
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The diflFerences between labor’s function and its indestructi- 
ble power of decision present special requirements which must 
be met in organizing industrial relationships. First, there 
must be recognition of the fact that sometimes management 
may have to assume the responsibility and make decisions 
which do not seem reasonable to labor. In this sense, labor is 
subject to direct authority by management. The eflFect, how- 
ever, is only to cause labor to decide whether to accept man- 
agement’s decision or to rebel against it. There must, however, 
be recognition of the fact that there is a basic functional rela- 
tionship between management and labor. Two different func- 
tions are inescapably involved. In any organization of relations 
with labor, provision must be made to reconcile them. 

The principle involved is, however, no different from the one 
applying to the relationships of two executives. Return, for 
instance, to the relationships of a purchasing agent and plant 
manager. Both have independent powers of decision. Each per- 
forms a different function. The purchasing agent cannot rightly 
be given arbitrary authority over the plant manager. The status 
and function of each must be respected. But both inescapably 
share responsibility for results. Top management, consequently, 
cannot soundly exercise arbitrary authority over them. It must 
give to both, the understanding necessary to enable them to 
make intelligent decisions. 

This is precisely what must be done with the relations of 
management and labor. This understanding must be provided 
for in any structure of organization. It is of critical importance 
because management cannot take away labor’s power of deci- 
sion. 

The principles of the line-staff structure of organization can 
be applied to met this need. How this can be done is shown by 
the diagram on page 106. Notice that here the structure of the 
management organization is the same as in the diagram on 
page 100. Now, however, the structure provides for the added 
function of doing the work. It also ties in the employees’ other 
function of earning a living. Here the structure clearly marks 
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Figuhe 5. Application of a Functional Structure to 
Organization of Relations with Labor 
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where management’s area of decision ends and labor s area of 
decision begins. 

Now notice that there are two lines denoting different rela- 
tionships between the executive branch of management and 
the workers. The solid line denotes the line of authority or 
responsibility for final decisions in the interests of the company . 
The broken line denotes the line of functional relationship with 
the labor and of mutual responsibility for results. Because this 
functional relationship is inherent and ineradicable, manage- 
ment must make decisions which include proper consideration 
of the special needs and interests of the employees. Any other 
decisions are unrealistic and not in the long-run interests of 
the company. 

But now note that the employees, as individuals, are given a 
status equal to that of the owners or stockholders. This is a 
realistic recognition of several things: first, that the employees 
have an independent power of decision; second, that*they have 
special interests, equal in importance to those of the stock- 
holders; third, that, properly, any employee organization is a 
functional agency which must be responsible to the employees. 
A labor union or other employee representative body cannot 
properly be a power unto itself. That is not its purpose nor 
justification. 

As for the rest: this structure of organization provides for 
the development of common understanding between manage- 
ment and labor. It provides also for application of the principle 
of integration in resolving conflicts. Here there is, however, 
recognition of the fact that ultimately capital and labor must 
each decide what shall be accepted or rejected. There is recog- 
nition, too, of the fact that in the event they cannot agree, 
someone must and will take responsibility for deciding the 
issue. This someone is the "public” or, more properly, society 
as a whole. The agency, of course, is government. This need 
not be shown on any organization chart, though it would prob- 
ably be well if it were. It might at least tend to keep both 
management and labor aware of the necessity for resolving 
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conflicts in terms of the need for socially as well as financially 
profitable operation of industry and commerce. 

How the “line-staff” structure organizes managerial relations 
so as to permit an orderly and integrating process of resolving 
conflicts was shown by the diagram on page 102. The following 
diagram shows how it does so with respect to the relations of 
management and labor. 

In comparing this and the diagram on page 102, note that 
the workers may first refer a matter in dispute to either super- 



Figxjbe 6. FuNcnoNAJL Organization of the Process of Resolving 
A Conflict Between Management and Labor 
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visory management or to the worker representative who is in 
an equivalent status, or to both. The common view that a 
worker must take a grievance up with his foreman first is really 
nonsensical, providing there is acceptance on both sides of the 
fact that the important consideration is to find out what the 
trouble is and set the matter right. 

Note that there is provision here for bringing a dispute up 
through levels where both manager and employee representa- 
tives should have a broader understanding of interdependent 
interests. Note also the provision for effecting bilateral consid- 
eration. Also observe that the course of the conflict runs through 
three different areas of responsibility, and that the administra- 
tive area of the worker representatives coincides with that of 
management. This is an important consideration, because if 
clearly understood it contributes to the maintenance of a secure 
status for all concerned. 

But is such an organization of the relations of management 
and labor practical? Is this not merely a theoretical point of 
view? The best answer to these questions is that in some large 
businesses there has been such a form of industrial relations 
organization for years— and constructive relationships with 
labor have been maintained during this time. One of these busi- 
nesses is a public utility and another is a manufacturing con- 
cern. In the case of the manufacturing concern, the organization 
also provided for subcommittees composed of workers who had 
been elected as representatives. These were subcommittees on 
the selection and training of personnel, on time and method 
study and rate setting, on hours, wages and promotions, and on 
working conditions. These subcommittees served the employee 
organization in virtually the same way that the several staff 
departments served management. They provided for specialized 
and long-run knowledge in the areas covered. Provision was 
also made for these ‘"staff" committees and for the “staff" execu- 
tives to gain common understanding through joint conferences. 
It is noteworthy that this manufacturing company has suffered 
no disruption of employment relations for over thirty years. 

The ‘line-staff" structure of organization is complex, but it 
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is necessarily so because the problem of organizing human rela- 
tions in industry or elsewhere is complex. The principles of 
the “line-staff” structure, however, are simple. Once understood, 
they are readily applied. This form of organization, neverthe- 
less, will be no more effective than any other unless the funda- 
mental necessity for basing administration on principles of 
status, understanding, and integration is recognized and ob- 
served. A structure of organization, however sound, can be no 
more than an instrument of administration. 

There is still another problem to be considered regarding the 
direct relationship of managers and employees. This is the 
problem of non-administrative and informal organization. 

Any formal organization of relationships is always accom- 
panied by an informal organization. Within any institution or 
enterprise, relationships other than administrative relationships 
are certain to exist. These become more or less loosely organ- 
ized. There may, indeed, be several kinds of informal non- 
administrative organizations. These may or may not be antag- 
onistic to the formal administrative organization and to each 
other. There may, for example, be some organization in the 
form of small cliques. Or there may be separate or joint social 
organizations of executives and employees. Or all those of one 
nationality may associate themselves and try to exert an influ- 
ence consistent with their particular brand of social condi- 
tioning. 

The existence and nature of these informal, nonadministra- 
tive organizations need to be taken into account. It is particu- 
larly important for management to know why they exist. The 
reason for them may lie merely in mutual social or friendly 
interests. On the other hand, these informal organizations may 
have their inception in resentments against administrative 
organization or methods. If the formal organization of rela- 
tionships is sound, the informal ones are likely to be harmless. 
In fact, they may be helpful supplementary means of spreading 
information and developing understanding and confidence. On 
the other hand, faults in formal organization and procedure may 
be the cause. Then informal associations may come into being 
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with protection as their motivation. Or these informal associa- 
tions may reflect the influence of subversive interests. 

At any rate, it must be recognized that the formal organiza- 
tion as pictured in an organization chart never shows fully the 
organization of relationships. However, so long as formal organ- 
ization is based upon right principles, it can be relied upon to 
bring matters which arise incidental to the operation of the 
informal organizations to attention where attention is needed. 
At least the formal organization will do this if it is properly 
used. It will do so if organization is designed to develop con- 
structive relationships, for then there will be an incentive to 
support the administrative organization and see that develop- 
ments which might undermine it are dealt with effectively. 
Management, however, must see to this. Merely providing in- 
centive and opportunity will not guarantee support of even a 
sound administrative organization. This can be brought about 
only as management assures that participation by both execu- 
tives and employees is effective. 

All that has been said concerning the organization of admin- 
istrative and employee relations has broader application. These 
principles apply also to organization of the general relationships 
of capital, labor, and government. Admittedly, the application 
of the principles may require a different emphasis in these 
broader areas of relationships. Here the factor that people with 
different special interests have independent power of decision 
and action becomes even more important. Here, too, the dijBScul- 
ties of achieving common understanding and a long-run point 
of view are greatly increased. Most important of all, the prin- 
ciples of domination and subserviency come strongly into 
conflict with the principle of integration. The age-old social 
conditioning to employ methods of enticement and coercion is 
far more diflBcult to combat. Indeed, these difficulties probably 
can be really overcome only as individual employers and indi- 
vidual groups of employees come to understand the require- 
ments for constructive human relations and organize their 
intimate and direct relationships accordingly. 

However, it is worthwhile here to indicate how the criteria 
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of sound organization apply in the broader relationships of 
capital and labor. How the relations of capital and labor with 
government should be organized, however, presents such 
special problems that this question will be dealt with in a sub- 
sequent chapter. 

Both capital and labor have formed large organizations of 
national scope so as to further their special interests. The 
National Association of Manufacturers and the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations are suitable examples. There are similar 
organizations of owners and employee representatives in indi- 
vidual industries. Occasionally representatives of such groups 
have met together. On rare occasions they have come together 
either in a collective bargaining situation or where government 
has brought them together because of some destructive conflict. 
Then each side has been motivated chiefly to protect and ad- 
vance its own special interests. Where there have been com- 
promises, these have, in the main, been forced upon both. 

The weakness of these circumstances should be apparent. 
There has been no permanent organization for long-run or con- 
tinuous eflFort to resolve conflicts between capital and labor. 
There has been little, if any, recognition of mutual responsibility 
nor of the interdependence of the different functions of capital 
and labor. There has been little recognition of the need for each 
to have a status of self-respecting independence. The power of 
each side to make independent decisions has been only too 
apparent, but there is little evidence that the true significance 
and nature of this power has been appreciated. One group has 
acted to bend the other to its will, with a fine disregard of the 
possibility that the other would make further decisions to rebel 
or wreak vengeance. At different times the representatives of 
both capital and labor have been ruthless, irresponsible, and 
unreasonable in their aggressiveness in behalf of their special 
interests. 

At this level, unavoidably, the emphasis is on decision. The 
groups representing large areas of capital and labor have been 
forced together to decide issues which have been in conflict. 
The trouble arises for these reasons: the groups come together 
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only under circumstances of (1) conflict, (2) disinclination to 
reach agreement, and ( 3 ) outside pressure to yield or compro- 
mise. This is not an environment conducive either to common 
understanding or application of the principles of integration. 
Nor can either side have a secure status in such circumstances. 
The predominant factors motivate both to rely upon the phi- 
losophy of domination and methods of coercion and force. 

A weakness also is to be found in the nature of the organiza- 
tions that represent both capital and labor. Industrial trade 
organizations have been notorious either as powerful lobbyists 
or as poorly supported associations. They often have had little 
or no power or ability to hold their members in line. Large 
labor unions have had the disadvantage of being political 
organizations— internally as well as for external purposes. The 
union administrative heads have often attained such positions 
because they can produce the goods or hold the membership in 
line and get the votes. Consequently, neither manufacturers* 
associations nor big unions are well suited for the purpose of 
developing constructive relations between capital and labor. 

Their present deficiencies do not, however, present an insur- 
mountable obstacle. We have already seen the development of 
joint management-labor committees in plants where employees 
are represented by labor unions. These have in many instances 
produced better understanding. They have been able to do 
so because these committees have met and worked under con- 
ditions where both sides were more interested in getting the 
facts than in ‘^bargaining,** Though not deliberately or con- 
sciously, their organization has been based upon at least some 
of the principles which have been discussed. One big advan- 
tage is that they have often met at a time when neither side 
was under immediate pressure to decide an issue. This freedom 
made it possible to consider mutual problems dispassionately 
and even objectively. 

There is reason to suggest that industry-wide representatives 
of employers and industry-wide representatives of einployees 
should establish joint management-labor committees. The prob- 
lems of industrial relations unavoidably extend beyond the 
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scope of individual employers and local labor unions. The indus- 
try-wide representatives of capital and labor would do well to 
organize permanent committees for joint consideration of inter- 
dependent interests and needs. If such committees were organ- 
ized with an appreciation of the requirements of constructive 
relationships, they could obviously serve a most worthwhile 
purpose. This, however, may not be possible until employers 
change the nature of their organizations and until employees 
are willing and able to change the nature of international labor 
unions. Conceivably, the leaders of employer organizations and 
industry-wide labor unions could take steps along this line, but 
at present they appear to lack both the necessary incentive and 
the understanding. 

A big difficulty is presented because both ownership ( in the 
form of stockholders) and union membership is diffused and 
uneducated. Indeed, many individuals are employees in one 
company and stockholders in another, a circumstance making 
for ambivalence with respect to the relations of capital and 
labor. Diffusion and duality of status are, however, smaller 
obstacles than the lack of education. Also, the individuals con- 
cerned are under great pressure to serve immediate needs and 
to let the long run take care of itself. People, however, have 
shown themselves capable of forming democratic governments. 
This has taken no less understanding and sound use of the 
power of decision than would be needed to create a sound 
organization of the relations of capital and labor. 

What has been lacking with reference to the organization of 
industrial relations has been knowledge and observance of the 
underlying administrative principles. Modem scientific knowl- 
edge concerning human relations has now made it possible to 
suggest, at least tentatively, what these administrative princi- 
ples are. In the light of these principles it is possible, as we have 
seen, to create a structure of organization which can be em- 
ployed so as to develop and maintain constructive industrial 
relations. 
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CASJiEFERENCE has been made 
to the investigation of the management of technological devel- 
opment conducted by the Institute of Human Relations at Yale. 
(See Chapter VII, pp. 83-84.) One of the discoveries made 
was that a well-integrated administrative procedure was of 
critical importance. It was found that where such a procedure 
was followed, management was not only able to attain greater 
eflSciency in the use of men and machines, but was also able to 
improve employment conditions and relations. Where admin- 
istrative procedure was haphazard, contrary results ensued. 

The findings of this research project and other observations 
indicate that there are three basic principles of administrative 
procedure. These may be termed: 

1. The principle of integrated sequence of action 

2. The principle of integrating comprehensiveness 

3. The principle of integrating penetration 

These three principles are interrelated and interdependent. 
All should be observed if administrative action is to bring about 
integrating adjustments to changing conditions. 

In the Yale study of technological development, manage- 
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merits which were successful had followed a well-worked-out 
sequence of action. The procedure they observed carried them 
in orderly fashion through several distinct but merging phases. 
There were, in order, the phases of: ( 1 ) orientation; (2) prepa- 
ration; (3) introduction ( or execution ) ; (4) stabilization; and 
(5) maintenance. Each of these phases was an integral part 
of a whole sequence of procedure. It may be said, therefore, 
that an integrated sequence of action was followed. 

In more specific terms, the sequence of events began with an 
investigation of the nature and implications of the particular 
technological development which was contemplated-~in this 
instance a new system of using labor in the operation of auto- 
matic looms in the textile industry. In the “orientation” phase, 
experts were consulted, and information was obtained concern- 
ing the experience of other plants with the system. Data were 
obtained as to how the system might be applied to the particu- 
lar plant, a survey of mechanical conditions was made, estimates 
of cost were worked out, ideas were obtained as to how many 
employees would or would not be needed, how introduction of 
the new system had affected labor elsewhere, what training and 
re-education of employees would be called for. Estimates were 
also made as to whether the company could expect to sell such 
additional production as might ensue. Only when adequate 
knowledge of this kind was obtained, did the successful manage- 
ments decide to go ahead. 

In the next phase of “preparation,” action was confined to 
tuning up and renovating machinery, to educating executives, to 
arranging to finance the cost, to drawing up plans, and to laying 
out a schedule of action. In the “introductory” phase, the sys- 
tem was first tried out on a small scale, then extended until the 
whole plant was changed over. Action in the “stabilization” 
stage centered upon checks of results against estimates, upon 
ironing out kinks in the operation of the machines, upon adjust- 
ing job assignments, and upon reassignment of employees 
found to be not well suited to the task first given them. In the 
“maintenance” phase, both routine and special checks were 
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made of machine operation, suitability of raw materials, the 
performance of employees, etc. 

By following this well-integrated sequence of action, man- 
agement always knew where it was and where it was going. 
Management could perform its functions of development, direc- 
tion, and control with clear and over-all perception. 

This principle of integrating sequence is diagrammed be- 
low. The diagram shows how, successively, administrative 
attention should be given to orientation, preparation, and the 



(1) SUSJ’CCT TO VAAtATlONS in THE LCltSTH OF AHY IHTERVALE OF ITIHS 
RBQUIAED TO CARRY THROUGH Att/ PHASE OF PROCEDURE. 

Figure 7. The Principle of Integrating Sequence in 
Administrative Procedure 

other phases of action. The relation of the functions of adminis- 
tration to the phases of action is indicated. Note that both the 
different functions and phases of action interlock. In studying 
the diagram it should be kept in mind that it represents a 
process. Care should be taken to interpret it dynamically and 
to see that a succession of separate but interrelated actions are 
called for. Note particularly that simultaneous action in all 
phases is not provided for, only that the process as a whole 
must be kept in mind. 

The principle of integrating sequence is evidently capable 
of general application. It would apply, for example, to the man- 
agement of the situation which is created when employees 
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organize a labor union and ask management to agree to a col- 
lective bargaining relationship. Such a situation also involves a 
sequence of phases beginning, logically, with orientation and 
ending with maintenance. 

Where such a change in the general basis of employment- 
relations must be made, management is faced with a problem 
of reorientation. Its first phase of action should be to ascertain 
the nature and history of the organization which will represent 
the employees, to find out how much executives and employees 
know or do not know about collective bargaining, to learn the 
reasons why the employees have formed a union. It is not safe 
to proceed haphazardly on the basis of mere assumptions about 
these things. Also, as experience has shown, it takes about five 
years to achieve really workable collective bargaining rela- 
tionships, even where the development is subject to intelligent 
control. 

There is, also, a preparatory phase in the development of a 
collective bargaining relationship. There should be careful 
preparation, for instance, in the form of training executives to 
handle negotiations with union stewards and committees. Plans 
should be made concerning both the terms of a contract and 
how it should be negotiated. These plans should include the 
development of a sound scheme for organizing relationships 
between the company and the union representatives. The “in- 
troductory” phase, in this case, would consist of the actual 
negotiation of the collective bargaining agreement and estab- 
lishing the new structure of organization of relationships. 

There is, too, a “stabilization” phase. This phase is often over- 
looked both by managers and labor union leaders. Often both 
rush into negotiations and wear themselves out. Often they 
wind up with a contract which expresses a pious wish that col- 
lective bargaining will bring ‘liarmonious” relations. This ex- 
pression of a mutual desire for harmony is followed by a 
grievance procedure, a seniority provision, a no-strike or arbi- 
tration clause, and a new schedule of hours and wages. Both 
overlook the fact that there will follow a period when differ- 
ences of viewpoint as to the meaning of various clauses in the 
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contract must be ironed out. Both overlook the fact that execu- 
tives, employees, and union officials must get some experience 
in working together. Both often do not allow for the fact that 
newly organized employees will try to find out just what col- 
lective bargaining and membership in a union will do for them. 
All of these things require stabilizing action by management, 
and by the union, too. In the "maintenance” phase, of course, 
there should be checks as to whether the conditions of the con- 
tract are being met, whether misunderstandings are creeping 
in, whether the terms of the original contract need to be revised. 

Time is always a critical factor in the sequence of administra- 
tive procedure. This is an important reason why the sequence 
of procedure should be seen as an integrated whole. Failure to 
see this has caused many a management to have to act at an 
unfavorable time and in an illogical way. For example, a large 
textile concern some years ago suddenly found itself in financial 
difficulties when the bottom dropped out of the raw cotton 
market. Its purchasing agent had been very long on the mar- 
ket, and in consequence the concern suffered an alarming and 
almost disastrous depreciation of its raw materials inventory. 
In an ill-advised attempt to offset this, the management under- 
took overnight to put into effect a radically new scheme for 
making more efficient use of men and machines. This scheme 
actually called for long and careful development. But this 
management had little appreciation of the importance of sound 
procedure. All too soon it found itself involved in a costly and 
complicated technological problem. All too soon it also found 
itself involved in an angry dispute with labor. These troubles, 
added to financial woe, brought the company to the verge of 
bankruptcy. 

The same sort of thing has happened again and again when 
unions have sprung up to demand collective bargaining rela- 
tionships. Many managements have failed to see that this at 
once calls for a carefully integrated sequence of administrative 
procedure. 

In any event, the principle of an integrated sequence of 
action is a basis of sound administrative procedure. It is essen- 
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tial if management is to gain “time control” in working out a 
problem of development.^ It is essential if a development is to 
be seen as a whole. It is also essential if a logical relationship 
is to be maintained between the various phases of action. As 
the diagram on page 117 shows, the various phases of action 
necessarily interlock or overlap. But this is all the more reason 
why the sequence of administrative procedure should be well- 
integrated. Otherwise it is easy to slip from one phase to an- 
other without due attention to the change in the nature of the 
action. 

The principle of integrating sequence of procedure should 
be observed generally in the administration of industrial rela- 
tions. The problems involved are both dynamic and complex. 
A haphazard pattern of administrative action only adds con- 
fusion. An orderly procedure, on the other hand, facilitates 
understanding, because the scope of attention required at one 
time is reduced. A steady sense of direction is an aid to main- 
taining a sense of security of status. For confidence comes 
largely from a feeling of certainty of where one stands and 
where one is going. Constructive reconciliation of conflicting 
special interests is also more easily attained. This is made pos- 
sible partly because an orderly procedure results in better 
“time control,” both as to how long it will take to complete 
action and as to when action should be taken. Besides this, an 
approach starting with determination of facts and issues, and 
proceeding through careful analysis of what adjustments should 
be made, to an intelligent establishment of new conditions and 
relations is provided for. Finally, specific actions can be taken 
in terms of their proper relationship to a whole development. 

It was pointed out in discussing the structure of administra^ 

1 The relative amount of time required for each phase of action depends 
greatly upon circumstances. In general, the more time spent on orientation 
and preparation, the less needed for introduction or stabilization. The 
phase of maintenance can vary greatly as to factor of time. Theoretically, 
maintenance might be conceived as continuous. Practically, the main- 
tenance of any particular arrangement in the face of changing conditions 
can, after a time, be either stupid or impossible. Many amninistrative 
troubles arise from failing to see maintenance as only one phase of a 
repetitive sequence of procedure. 
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tion that a change in conditions in any area aflFected conditions 
in all of the other areas. This was also seen to be true with 
respect to the factors limiting administrative action. We have 
seen, too, that the principle of integration requires that any 
situation must be dealt with as a whole. Consequently, admin- 
istrative procedure must be comprehensive as well as orderly. 

Practical evidence of this was found in the Yale study of 
technological development. Those managements which were 
successful in introducing new technological developments were 
as comprehensive as they were systematic. They were con- 
cerned ostensibly with a new development in the organization 
and use of several different kinds of workers—loom fixers, 
weavers, bobbin tenders. But they were not deluded into be- 
lieving that their development required only a new subdivision 
of duties and new working methods. They saw, also, that 
changes in machinery, in preliminary processing of raw ma- 
terials, and in control of heat and humidity of workrooms would 
be needed. The area of materials as well as methods was 
affected. 

These successful managements saw, also, that the area of 
labor relations would be subject to changes. They were creating 
new relationships between the workers and between them and 
supervisory management. They were also going to put new 
burdens upon foremen and department heads. These execu- 
tives would have to exert a more precise control over the 
efficiency of machine operation and at the same time manage 
more tenuous interdependencies between the different classi- 
fications of labor. The area of marketing was involved because 
the new system was better adapted to manufacture of a few 
standard goods than to production of a variety of special 
fabrics. Could some existing lines be eliminated? Would the 
company be more susceptible to rising and falling levels of 
demand if only a few standard products were produced? The 
financial end was, of course, affected in many ways. And, obvi- 
ously, all the factors of limitation were involved in one way or 
anoAer. 

Therefore, at each phase of development, these successful 
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managements followed a procedure comprehending all the 
areas and factors of limitation. On one phase, for example the 
phase of orientation, all areas received about equal attention. 
Facts as to existing conditions and possible effects were care- 
fully obtained concerning finances, machinery and materials, 
manpower, methods, products, sales, and advertising. In the 
preparatory phase, attention was centered upon developments 
in machine efficiency and processing of raw materials. But this 
was a matter of emphasis, not of giving attention to one area to 
the exclusion of others. All were given attention even if such at- 
tention amounted only to a brief check of findings of fact made 
in the orientation phase. The same was true in the introductory 
phase, though emphasis there shifted to the problem of re- 
allocation and training of labor. And so on, through the whole 
sequence of procedure. 

This was a practical observance of the principle of integra- 
tion. Special problems, needs, and interests could always be 
seen in proper perspective as interrelated parts of a whole 
situation. These managements thus followed a procedure of 
integrating comprehensiveness. 

This principle of integrating comprehensiveness is dia- 
grammed on page 123. In studying the diagram, it should be 
borne in mind that procedure should comprehend external as 
well as internal conditions. This is called for because the opera- 
tion of any business or institution is affected by general finan- 
cial conditions, by the factors of supply and demand, and, as 
we have seen, by factors of social conditioning. 

The importance of this is indicated by the problems which 
arose recently at several large universities. These institutions 
were not subject to the Wagner Act. Nor were they immediately 
subject to changes in the labor market and in wage scales which 
occurred just prior to World War 11. Administrative attention 
at these institutions was centered upon matters of teaching and 
research. Rather abruptly and unexpectedly all of these insti- 
tutions found that their service employees had organized labor 
unions. They also found that their wage rates were rather badly 
^‘out of line.” It was then borne upon them that they were sub- 
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ject to the influences of the Wagner Act and the influences of 
the prewar boom. They were consequently obliged to make 
somewhat hurried readjustments of labor relations policies. 
Had they been comprehensive in their administrative proce- 
dure and maintained checks of the effects of external develop- 
ments, they could have made a more effective readjustment. 
Now they found themselves in circumstances where they had 
little chance to improve eflSciency in the use of labor, while 
having to make substantial increases in payroll expense. 
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Figure 8. The Principle of Integrating Comprehensiveness in 
Administrative Procedure 


Aside from this necessity for including consideration of ex- 
ternal conditions, the diagram indicates the process of integrat- 
ing comprehensiveness as it has already been described. 

The principle of integrating comprehensiveness obviously 
is of general application. It is, for instance, applicable in man- 
aging a transition from individual to collective bargaining 
relations with labor. For any incidental changes in arrange- 
ments concerning employment and use of labor can have wide 
effects. These may make it far more diflScult to install labor 
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saving machinery, to adopt new working practices, to counter- 
act loss of sales by lay-offs. There are, in fact, few problems of 
industrial relations which do not call for at least a check-up 
concerning possible effects in other areas of administration. 
The establishment of a pension plan, for instance, may well 
result in a greater proportion of older workers. So not only 
does the cost of pensions come ipto question but also the ability 
of older workers to operate high-speed machinery becomes a 
question. This in turn raises questions of unit labor costs, 
methods, volume of production— even though these may prove 
of minor importance. 

Administrative procedure needs not only to be orderly and 
comprehensive. It needs also to penetrate from the level of gen- 
eral administration, through the various levels of management, 
to the level of labor. 

At a large Eastern manufacturing concern the general man- 
ager and the business agent of the labor union came, after some 
years, to have great confidence in each other. They developed 
a fine common understanding of mutual problems and inter- 
ests. As time went on, they repeatedly reached agreements as 
to changes in employment conditions and relations which would 
benefit both the company and its employees. They worked out 
a plan of union-management cooperation and a program of 
joint research. The union business agent even was able to advise 
the general manager concerning changes in the advertising and 
marketing practices of the company. His advice was good and 
it was taken.^ 

The general manager, however, neglected to develop the 
same confidence and understanding among his department 
heads and foremen. They were informed about the plans of 
union-management cooperation and joint research, but they 
were given little voice in the decisions which were made and 
less experience in working up the facts on which the decisions 
were based. The union s business agent, on his part, also in- 
formed the stewards and any workers who happened to attend 

^ R. C. Nyman and E. D. Smith, Union-Management Co-operaHon in 
the ""Stretch-Out,"" Yale University I^ess, New Haven, Connecticut, 1934. 
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meetings of the union. Usually not many attended unless some 
issue was to be voted on. The workers, consequently, did not 
get much experience in working out the plans which came to 
govern their relations with the company and which also deter- 
mined what their job assignments and pay would be. There was 
no effective penetration of administrative procedure to their 
level. The process of development all took place at the top, 
between the general manager and the union business agent. 

The weakness of this arrangement did not become apparent 
until it was put under strain. The good relations at the top 
yielded conditions which were satisfactory to the employees for 
several years. During this time, worker satisfaction was assured, 
particularly by successive concessions which the management 
granted to the union. Though some of the subordinate execu- 
tives were inclined to question the advisability of the general 
manager s decisions, they were good soldiers and carried out 
orders, not always with real understanding. 

Then the company was hit hard by depression. Retrench- 
ments and plans to increase eflSciency of operation were readily 
agreed upon by the general manager and the union’s business 
agent. But both subordinate executives and workers rebelled. 
They had not the necessary confidence and understanding, be- 
cause administrative procedure had not penetrated. It had not 
given them effective participation. They could not feel that the 
retrenchments, pay cuts, lay-offs, and increased job sizes were 
called for. Administrative procedure had only floated on top 
of the organization. 

The principle of integrating penetration in administrative 
procedure is diagrammed on page 126. Study of this diagram 
will show how action throughout the whole sequence of proce- 
dure should carry down through the different levels of organ- 
ization. Note, however, that the arrows point in both directions. 
As this indicates, the principle calls for penetration upward 
as well as downward. This is recognition of the fact that under- 
standing must be brought upward to those who have the 
responsibility for final decisions. It should, of course, be joint 
understanding, brought about by conferences of ‘‘staff’* and 
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Figure 9. The Principle of Integrating Penetration in 
Administrative Procedure 


‘*line” executives at each level. The principle of integration 
must be observed, as was brought out in the chapter on organ- 
ization. But note that the process should be carried out in 
each successive phase of the sequence of procedure. It is not 
enough to get initial understanding and acceptance. The process 
of developing understanding is unavoidably a continuing one. 

That observation of the principle of integrating penetration 
is essential in meeting the requirements of constructive human 
relations hardly calls for comment. Obviously it is necessary, 
not only to provide understanding, but to preserve the security 
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of status of all concerned. Obviously it is essential if the under- 
lying principle of integration of interests is to be applied. This 
can be done, as has been shown, only by bringing all to see 
special needs against general needs. It cannot be done if ad- 
ministrative procedure floats on top. 

What of the application of these principles to the broader 
aspects of industrial relations? Are they applicable on an indus- 
try-wide basis? Can representatives of manufacturers* associa- 
tions and of international unions make use of these principles? 
Can they be applied in the relations of capital, labor, and 
government? 

It is all too apparent that such principles have seldom, if 
ever, been observed in these broader areas of industrial rela- 
tions. One need only think of proceedings before the National 
Labor Relations Board or the War Labor Board to realize this. 
There has been little evidence of any integrating administrative 
procedure, even where special gatherings of employer and labor 
delegates have been called to Washington to consider industrial 
relations policies. However, the fact that such principles have 
not been followed does not mean that they cannot be applied 
in more general fields of industrial relations. In fact, they 
could be effectively applied if there were permanent industry- 
wide organizations of employer and labor representatives such 
as were suggested in the preceding chapter. 

Peculiarly, such an approach has virtually been made in the 
international field of industrial relations. The International 
Labor Organization has followed a procedure which in many 
ways is consistent with the principles of integrating administra- 
tive procedure. A permanent secretariat collects information 
concerning employment conditions throughout the world. This 
information is passed on to nations which are members of the 
organization. Proposals of action necessary to improve labpr 
standards are prepared in the form of proposed treaties, or 
“conventions.” At the conferences of the International Labor 
Organization these proposed treaties are discussed by joint 
committees composed of governmental, employer, and labor 
representatives from various nations. The recommendations of 
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these committees are then debated and acted upon by the gen- 
eral conference. Those meeting with the approval of the con- 
ference are referred to the member nations for ratification or 
rejection. Then the permanent secretariat checks on the work- 
ing out of practices adopted under treaties which are ratified, 
or collects further data concerning issues where proposed ac- 
tion did not meet with approval. Here is, essentially, an orderly, 
comprehensive, penetrating and integrating procedure in the 
widest possible field of industrial relations, the international 
field. 

This will illustrate the possibility of applying the principles 
of integrating procedure in industry-wide or national areas of 
industrial relations. Organizations which would perform a func- 
tion in these areas comparable to the function performed by 
the International Labor Organization would, however, have to 
be formed, as has been pointed out. 

The problem of applying sound principles of procedure in 
both the intimate relations of employer and employees and in 
industrial relations generally can be attacked at two levels. 
Employers, labor leaders, and government officials can work 
to gain a better understanding and acceptance of the princi- 
ples of integrating procedure on an industry-wide or national 
scale. Individual managements can work to this end in relations 
with individual groups of employees. At both levels, however, 
acceptance of the principles of integrating procedure will have 
to be brought about by education and the development of 
understanding. It would be folly to try to use legal compulsion 
to impose them. 

General application of these principles may have to wait upon 
their acceptance by individual employers and employees. It is 
in the environment of the individual plant where the worth of 
such principles can be demonstrated. It is reasonable to assume, 
however, that when enough employers and employees come to 
appreciate the worth of an integrating procedure of administra- 
tion, a demand will arise for application of its principles in the 
broader areas of industrial relations. 
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HERE are three main dif- 
ferences between a scientific approach and haphazard, rule- 
of-thumb action. Science demands intelligent understanding 
and discriminating judgment. Scientific treatment rests upon 
a foundation of fundamental principles. Science also employs 
systematic and objective methods of analysis and solution. 

The kind of understanding necessary, and the principles of 
a scientific, or at least professional, approach to the adminis- 
tration of industrial relations have been examined. The discus- 
sion in the preceding chapters should have made it apparent 
why solutions of the problems of industrial relations must be 
contrived. The question now turns upon how to apply our 
Understanding of human nature and the principles of integrat- 
ing administrative organization and procedure. 

Here, consideration must be given to the third essential of a 
scientific approach— the need for and use of systematic and ob- 
jective methods of analysis and solution of the problems of 
industrial relations. 

The need for such methods is particularly great. In nature, 
the problems of industrial relations are always dynamic. They 
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are often complicated. They frequently involve far-reaching 
changes in all areas of administration. The causes of industrial 
relations problems often lie deep. Sometimes they may be 
found only in determining the subconscious factors of motiva- 
tion that exist. Often their surface manifestations are most decep- 
tive. Many problems of industrial relations also involve con- 
fusing conflicts of needs and intoests. 

Effective methods of analysis and solution are important, too, 
because it is necessary to proceed from surface manifestations 
to fundamental principles and back, in a moving situation, A 
problem of industrial relations does not stand still. It develops 
and takes on new characteristics each day, at least in its 
superficial aspects. Even its fundamental nature may change. 
This makes the use of formulae difficult and uncertain, if not 
impossible. What must be done is to determine both the imme- 
diate nature of a problem and its probable course of develop- 
ment. Often provisions must be made for a solution which can 
be effectively applied only over a long period of time. This 
is often necessary because solution depends upon education 
and the development of understanding, or upon an unavoidably 
slow process of gaining better control of circumstances. 

This, incidentally, is why so many superficial formulae for 
the treatment of industrial relations problems do not work out. 
Take, for instance, many of the formulae recommended for 
handling grievance cases. These usually suggest several succes- 
sive steps of action. First you must do this, then that, and then 
the other and, presto, your grievance will be settled. Yet ex- 
perience will often show that in certain circumstances the 
formula should be applied backwards! Such formulae are not 
characteristic of sound methods of analysis and solution. They 
fail, because they do not assure an intelligent and developing 
application of basic principles to a progressively changing situa- 
tion. 

A systematic and objective method of analysis and solution 
is further required because, in particular, the principle of in- 
tegration must be applied. The method of analysis must be 
systematic and objective because any problem must be seen as 
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a whole and against the whole industrial relations situation. The 
method of analysis also must meet the need for a multilateral 
approach, for seeing the problem from all points of view. 
Finally, the method of analysis and solution must penetrate to 
the fundamentals of the problem. It must be such as to assure 
that the operation and application of underlying principles 
will be brought out. 

All this requires an adaptation of what is commonly called 
the “scientific method” of analysis. The adaptation which is 
required may be termed the “psychological-historical method 
of analysis.” ^ The method must include psychological analyses 
because of the necessity for determining the principles of human 
nature which may be involved. An historical analysis must be 
made, because the problems of industrial relations have a 
chronological development. They always have a past, a present, 
and presumably a future. As has been noted, it is necessary not 
only to determine their present characteristics but their past 
and probable future development. Treatment must always be 
in terms of working out integrating adjustments to changing 
conditions. 

The psychological -historical method of analyzing the prob- 
lems of industrial relations, however, is based squarely upon 
the standard scientific method. It starts with determination of 
the facts. It proceeds to organization and interpretation of the 
facts in terms of basic principles. It then provides for determin- 
ing the fundamental nature of the problem and the means of 
solution in terms of a sound application of basic principles. 
Finally, it provides for the development of a procedure of 
solution. This is worked out, first in fundamental terms, and 
then in terms of practical action. 

The essentials of the psychological-historical method of 
analysis are indicated by the following outline. 

1 This adaptation was originated by Elliott Dunlap Smith, Provost, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, and formerly Professor of Economics and 
Industrial Relations at Yale University. This method is described with his 
permission. The description is based upon Professor Smith's formulations, 
though he may not fully agree with the interpretation given here. 
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1. Determination of the nature of the problem by: 

a. Systematic, comprehensive (multi-lateral), and his- 
torical determination and organization of the facts 
so as to bring out: 

(1) The sequence of their occurrence and the 
chronology of events 

(2) What is actually known, what is merely 
assumed, and what may be unknown 

(3) The relationships and relative significance 
of known facts and assumptions 

b. Analysis and interpretation of facts and assumptions 
in terms of: 

( 1 ) Their historical sequence and development 

( 2 ) Conflicts and issues which are indicated 

( 3 ) Their psychological nature and implications 

c. Definition of the fundamental problem or probletns 
as indicated by: 

( 1 ) The psychological implications of the facts 

(2) The psychological needs to be met 

(3) The psychological means of readjustment 

2. Theoretical determination of a sound and mutually accepta- 
ble means of solution. 

a. In terms of the psychological nature of the problem 
and means of solving it 

b. In terms of practical action consistent with the psy- 
chological principles which apply 

c. In terms of what must be done, both psychologically 
and practically, in order to achieve mutual acceptance 
of sound means of solution 

3. Theoretical determination of a sound procedure of solution 
in terms of: 

a. Needs for a systematic but flexible and psycholog- 
ically sound process of adjustment 

b. Possible alteration of the problem and necessity for 
revising the means of solution because of discovery 
of iiew facts or initial misinterpretation of facts 

c* Possible need of adaptation of means and process of 
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solution arising from unforeseeable changes in cir- 
cumstances 

This method of analyzing problems of industrial relations 
is not as formidable as it may seem at first glance. Its use does 
require time, effort, and knowledge of the underlying principles 
of human nature. This is especially true with respect to large 
and complicated problems. But these demand careful and com- 
prehensive analysis. Once the method is learned, however, it 
can be readily used and can be relied upon to provide a founda- 
tion for intelligent administrative action. It is, really, no more 
complicated or difficult than the methods of analysis which 
are commonly employed by management in treating problems 
of finance, mechanical development, or merchandising. How- 
ever, because this method is not yet generally understood or 
used, it is perhaps advisable to comment upon it step by step. 

The facts concerning problems of labor relations seldom 
come out in any logical manner. Many facts will remain buried 
unless they are dug out Sometimes the most important facts 
will be the last to come to light. Often the significant or perti- 
nent facts will be mixed helter-skelter with a good deal of 
information which is trivial or which has nothing to do with the 
case. This is why comprehensive determination and systematic 
organization of the facts is a first necessity. At the start it is 
often advisable to list all kinds of data, even though much may 
later prove inapplicable. Such data are easily discarded when 
the significant facts are identified. 

It is suggested that the facts should first be listed chrono- 
logically, under such headings as "Company-Management,” 
"Employees,” "Labor Union or Organization,” “Government- 
Political,” and "General Social-Economic.” It is well to start 
with a simple historical listing by dates of developments or 
events, but facts may be grouped in four main periods, viz., 
the long past, recent past, present, and future. "Future facts,” 
of course, can only be assumed. 

After this initial historical organization, the facts should be 
reorganized “functionally,” i.e., to show historical development 
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concerning, for instance, financial development of the com- 
pany, development of management methods or organization, 
changes in labor relations arrangements, trends of legislation 
or governmental regulation, and facts concerning social and 
economic developments in the area. 

The "surface” facts in large and complicated problems may 
include such data as growth in the volume of business of the 
company, profit and loss experience, changes in management 
personnel, introductions of labor-saving machinery, etc. Under 
the heading of "Employees” may be included data concerning 
the number of employees, composition of the working force, 
hours of work, records of labor turnover, information as to 
experience with labor disturbances, and the like. 

Particular care should be taken to list fully all facts, assump- 
tions, and questions concerning unknown factors which judg- 
ment indicates may have a bearing upon whatever the current 
problem may be, whether it is a question of contract negotia- 
tions with a union or a change in wage scales and working 
hours. The reason for this is that in determination of the facts 
of any major problem it is important at the start to be compre- 
hensive rather than selective. This is important for two reasons. 
"Habit-bias” will play a part in selection of the facts and may 
lead to considering some facts as irrelevant when they really 
are important. Comprehensiveness is important, because it 
tends to bring out facts which might easily be overlooked and 
to raise questions which might not otherwise come to mind. 

It will be remembered that time is one of the more important 
factors of limitation applying to administration. It is, conse- 
quently, essential to determine how long it has taken a labor 
relations problem to develop and come to the surface. It is 
also important to determine whether the same kind of problem 
or situation has come up repeatedly in the past. This is so be- 
cause it makes considerable difference whether a problem has 
developed slowly below the surface, whether a chronic condi- 
tion must be dealt with, or whether circumstances have abruptly 
changed to precipitate management and labor into unexpected 
conflict. 
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Such historical analysis must be multilateral. All of the dif- 
ferent but coincidental interests and desires of those concerned 
exert an inBuence. It is significant also to determine whether 
conditions inside a plant have caused the problems, or whether 
they have largely come about because of outside developments. 
Does the analytical chronology of facts, for example, show that 
management has made changes causing the employees to feel 
insecure and so motivating them to organize? Or have em- 
ployees apparently enjoyed good relations with management, 
but been bitten by germs of discontent sown by outside labor 
organizers? Or do the facts show a combination of such influ- 
ences? And over how long a period? 

Ihe next step in analysis is to discover what conflicts have 
occurred in the past or have currently developed, and the issues 
which these conflicts have created. This should be done both 
chronologically and functionally. When, for instance, has there 
been a conflict between the interest of management to maintain 
profits and the interest of the employees to maintain wage rates 
and earnings? How often have such conflicts occurred? When 
have there been conflicts concerning management’s desire to 
introduce labor-saving devices and increase eflSciency and 
labors desires to hold jobs and work in comfortable, accus- 
tomed ways? When have conflicts occurred between the com- 
pany and other companies concerning competitive practices? 
What about conflicts between company and government? To 
what extent have company wage practices come into conflict 
with laws governing wages and hours, for example? 

Having identified points of conflict, these should be exam- 
ined with a view to discovering what the issues have been. At 
some time the aim of management may have been to protect 
the company against loss of business due to depression or cut- 
throat competition. Has such an issue arisen when labor is 
faced with the choice of accepting part-time work at reduced 
rates or risking a change of occupation? When was manage- 
ment faced with the issue of increasing worker productivity or 
risking loss of business? 

On the other side of the fence, were the employees, at the 
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same time, faced with an issue of early middle-age obsoles- 
cence, as many were in the depression of the 1930’s? Did such 
issues arise at a time when business was faced with the issue 
of accepting new government controls or making a political 
fight to prevent encroachment of bureaucratic regimentation? 
Did such issues occur when employees and their families were 
confronted by uncertainty as to whether to draw upon savings 
or to curtail social activities and accept less favorable living 
quarters and conditions? 

From such an analysis, management can obtain invaluable 
insight into the conditions surrounding a particular labor rela- 
tions problem and its nature. It is far superior to rule of thumb 
experience or haphazard speculation. 

To illustrate: the management of a large manufacturing con- 
cern undertook a few years ago to introduce a new system of 
labor-saving techniques. This involved a fundamentally new 
division of labor, involving virtually all of the five thousand 
employees. The management spent two years in introducing 
the new system and thought it was proceeding at a snail's pace. 
Had this management made a systematic historical analysis, it 
would have seen that there had been no significant changes in 
the working methods of the plant for a quarter of a centmry. 
Had it made a comprehensive and unbiased examination of the 
facts, it would have seen also that most of the employees had 
had to make no change in their work habit? for over a decade 
and in some cases for a much longer period. 

The management then would have had at the very least a 
strong indication that its introduction of new work techniques 
was proceeding, not at a snail's pace, but at a rate far too rapid 
for ready adjustment by the employees. Had this management 
also made a systematic analysis of the facts in terms of con- 
jflicts and issues, it would have discovered another very inter- 
esting fact, namely, that it was creating an issue for the em- 
ployees as to whether to try to adjust to or to rebel against 
changes in work habits at a very inopportune time. For just 
then, in the midst of depression, the employees were faced with 
the issue of holding their jobs or going on relief. In the face of 
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this circumstance, a rapid introduction of a new eflBciency sys- 
tem, designed to reduce the number of employees, carried ter- 
rifying threats to labor. 

The final step in analysis of the facts is to determine their 
psychological character and implications. Suppose, for exam- 
ple, that the facts show repeated minor conflicts involving job 
loads and changes in working methods. Suppose they show 
that time and methods study has been having hard sledding. 
What would be the psychological explanation? 

A working knowledge of psychology is essential for this part 
of the analysis. However, to assume such knowledge, the pro- 
cedure would be to ask: Is this mainly a problem of reeduca- 
tion and habit reformation? Is it a problem of aptitudes— are 
we asking workers with one set of aptitudes to do the impossi- 
ble, to use methods requiring aptitudes they do not possess? 
Or is the problem an emotional one? Does it arise because of 
frustrations or fears of frustration? Or is it a problem involving 
injury to the workers' sense of self-respect or prestige? Has the 
replacement of individual skill by a group division of labor 
doing unskilled tasks caused resistance because of the feeling 
of loss of prestige on the part of old, skilled workers? 

From such examination, analysis should proceed to a psycho- 
logical interpretation of the issues involved. To what extent 
does such an issue as acceptance or resistance of governmental 
controls tend to arouse emotional reactions likely to cause man- 
agement to act without objectivity? Or does the issue of em- 
ployee resistance to new working methods arise because of 
habit-bias and lack of realistic understanding? Is it associated 
in the workers’ minds with past experiences which have been 
frustrating and which they have found could only be overcome 
by aggressiveness? 

With a labor relations problem of any complexity, it is neces- 
sary to examine all the psychological possibilities. Often sev- 
eral psychological processes or characteristics will be found to 
be directly involved. However, in most cases it is relatively 
simple to determine the main psychological character of the 
problem or situation. Often it is simply that habit-bias has led 
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to misunderstanding. Or it is readily seen that conditions caus- 
ing the employees to feel frustrated or fearful and in need of 
reassurance have been created. 

Having so analyzed the facts, the next step in analysis is to 
define the fundamental problem in terms of psychological in- 
terpretation of the basic issues. It is perhaps more precise to 
say that a hypothetical definition, of the fundamental problem 
must be made. This caution is advisable, because even with 
the most careful efforts to determine the facts, there may be 
some which were not discovered or some which were misin- 
terpreted. In most instances, however, careful analysis of the 
nature of the problem will permit definition of the fundamental 
problem with enough accuracy to indicate what must really 
be dealt with. 

By way of illustration, refer back to the case just cited, where 
management undertook to introduce far-reaching changes in 
working methods. The practical problems were to get the em- 
ployees to accept the new methods and to gear their introduc- 
tion to the ability of the employees to learn and use them. The 
issue confronting management was, of course, to gain the bene- 
fits of improved eflSciency as quickly as possible without caus- 
ing labor trouble. The issue created for the workers was to 
protect themselves from displacement or loss of valuable skills 
without jeopardizing their jobs. 

Psychologically, this situation involved questions of apti- 
tudes, relearning, and new habit formation, and of real or 
potential frustrations of the employees' fundamental desires 
for physical and psychological adequacy. In the area of desires, 
a danger of frustration of specific desires to work in accus- 
tomed, comfortable ways and to maintain the prestige of skilled 
workmen was also involved. 

The fundamental problem faced by management in this case 
may thus be stated as follows: to realign the workers accord- 
ing to aptitudes and skills, and to give them new working 
habits, and at the same time to give them reassurance that 
when the new habits are learned, the workers will be better 
able to satisfy their desires for security and adequacy. With 
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real understanding of the characteristics of human nature, the 
management could have foreseen that its problem involved 
much more than making time and motion studies and then 
ordering a reassignment of workers to new jobs and ordering 
them to observe the working methods laid down by the indus- 
trial engineers. 

Clearly, one part of the problem demanded careful determi- 
nation of the aptitudes and skills required by the new methods 
and of those possessed by the workers. The diflScult task of per- 
suading the workers to break old and strongly reinforced habits 
and to learn new habits had to be dealt with. The inevitable 
fears of loss of job, of demotion to less skilled work, or loss of 
prestige, of reduced earnings, which workers feel when more 
eflBcient machines or methods are introduced had to be dealt 
with. If these were not dealt with intelligently, a chain of frus- 
tration, emotional turmoil, rebellion, and irrational aggressive- 
ness could readily be started. In the face of such factors, one 
wonders how a management could blithely and superficially 
act abruptly to introduce almost overnight a far-reaching series 
of new working methods, as was done in the case cited. 

Even though it is often not possible at first to determine 
definitely the fundamental problem, merely hypothetical for- 
mulation in fundamental terms will provide some safeguard 
against mistaken action. For, as tentative efforts are made to 
work out a solution, or as the matter is taken up with execu- 
tives and employees, new facts or reactions can be considered 
objectively and in the light of the fundamental hypothesis. 

This is so, because both systematic analysis of facts and fun- 
damental analysis of the nature of the problem are in effect 
"disciplines.” By using these techniques, management, in effect, 
disciplines itself to be at once objective, bilateral, and funda- 
mental in its treatment of labor problems. This, of course, is 
precisely what a chemist, physicist, or other scientist does in 
using comparable methods of analysis. The effect is also com- 
parable to the effects of methods commonly used by manage- 
ment in dealing with a problem of machine design or process 
development. 
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Beyond this, repeated use of these methods, though seem- 
ingly awkward or overly involved at first, has the effect of habit 
formation. Management, by intelligent practice, can become 
‘‘conditioned” against superficial and haphazard action. Though 
the analytical procedure may seem complicated, once learned, 
it can be applied with effectiveness. 

In the case of the technological development just cited, one 
part of the problem faced by management was to reconcile the 
new working methods with the aptitudes or skills of the em- 
ployees. A second part of the problem was, with proper regard 
for aptitudes and skills, to educate the employees to use new 
work habits. The third part was to get the workers to accept 
the introduction of the new methods and changes in skills and 
habits involved and to reassure them that their interests and 
desires would, so far as possible, be served and protected. 

Now, since no one learns unless he wants to, it is obvious 
that the last part of the problem had to be solved first. Only 
when that was done, could management expect to be able to 
work out a new adaptation of worker aptitudes and teach them 
new working habits. The last thing management should have 
done in this case was to introduce the new methods. A long 
period of preparatory education was first called for.^ 

In fundamental terms, a hypothetical solution of this prob- 
lem would run about as follows: Give the workers a clear under- 
standing of the need for and benefits of the new methods, 
coupled with assurance that they would be protected in every 
possible way against loss of job, displacement, lowered pres- 
tige, and the hardships of habit reformation. Then work out a 
reconciliation of the aptitudes and skills required by the new 
methods and those possessed by the workers. Finally, train 
the workers in the use of the new methods, but in doing so, 
realize that any process of education is slow and that when it 
involves habit reformation it can encounter “psychological 
blocks,” prove temporarily frustrating, and so demands careful 

^ E. D. Smith in collaboration with R. C. Nyman, Technology and Labor, 
Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn., 1939. 
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and systematic understanding and treatment of consequent 
emotional disturbances. 

Remember in doing these things that instances of hardship, 
such as an unavoidable displacement of a few workers, or diffi- 
culty in habit reformation and its consequent emotional dis- 
turbance, can become “symbolic” and can be “generalized.” 
Hence care must be taken with each worker or each small group 
so that initial experience with the new methods will be re- 
assuring and will have a positive or favorable symbolic value. 
Provide for solution of these inevitable difficulties by reassur- 
ing managerial example and patient education. Guard in every 
way against unreasonable compulsion, because this is the spark 
which will touch off the fuse of the frustration-aggression 
process. 

Such, in the form of an illustration, is the nature of a hypo- 
thetical solution in fundamental terms. Such is the job faced by 
management with respect to the kind of problem cited. The 
same principles of solution must, of course, be applied in han- 
dling other kinds of problems. 

In working out a hypothetical means of solution, care must 
be taken to determine to what extent it involves conflicts of 
desires and how these can be resolved by the process of inte- 
gration. As shown in the illustration just given, the hypotheti- 
cal solution did not eliminate virtually certain conflicts between 
the desires of the workers to retain old, comfortable work habits 
and the desire of management to have them learn new habits. 
The solution of the problem lay in persuading the workers to 
discard old and learn new work habits. 

That this was the nature of the solution to be sought did 
not, however, remove the fact of a virtually certain conflict of 
desires. In order to put the solution into effect, this conflict 
had to be resolved. In a sense it was part of the fundamental 
problem and called for some provision in the hypothetical solu- 
tion. On the other hand, the conflict of desires was incidental. 

Even so, conflicts of interests and desires involved in a prob- 
lem of labor relations and its solution are usually of such critical 
importance as to deserve special consideration and analysis. 
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Solution of the problem per se is mainly a question of objectives 
and means of obtaining them. Conflicts which are involved are 
an obstacle, both to means and objectives. Then, too, solution 
of a particular problem may be blocked by conflicts which 
have really nothing to do with it directly. 

For instance, suppose, in the case cited, that a destructive 
conflict for domination was going on between the plant super- 
intendent and the industrial engineer. This would not, as such, 
involve the workers' willingness or unwillingness to learn new 
methods or their ability to do so. Yet such a destructive con- 
flict between executives might well jeopardize the success of 
the whole program of methods development. Because of such 
factors, it is well to give special attention to conflicts which 
may be directly or indirectly involved in a problem. 

As it happened, a condition of destructive conflict between 
old-line superintendents and newly employed industrial engi- 
neers existed in the case cited. Consequently, any hypothetical 
solution of the problem of gaining worker acceptance of the 
new methods had to be considered in the light of intra-execu- 
tive conflicts as well as conflicts between the desires of worker 
and management. 

This often happens. Systematic and fundamental analysis 
must take into account not only the particular problem but its 
environment. What is of primary importance in this respect are 
the conflicts of interests which may exist and which more or 
less bear upon the particular problem to be handled. There 
may, too, be conflicts which have been brought in from the past 
to influence a particular problem and its solution. 

For these reasons, what must next be done in the historical- 
psychological process of analysis is to determine the nature of 
these conflicts and how the principles of integration can be 
applied. As in the other steps of analysis, this should be done 
first in terms of the underlying psychological situation. 

The next step to be taken is to translate the statement of the 
fundamental problem and its solution into practical terms. 
What must be done here is perhaps best explained by an illus- 
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tration. Again taking the case of the concern which faced the 
problem of introducing new working methods: 

In such a situation, management would have to decide upon 
certain practical actions designed to overcome the fears of the 
workers that they might lose their jobs or not have the right 
aptitudes or skills. To deal with this part of the problem in 
practical terms, management could plan to put the new meth- 
ods in eiEect in piecemeal fashion. It could call a few workers 
together in one department and give them a simple explana- 
tion of the reasons for and advantages of new work techniques. 
It could, at the same time, give reassurance, both verbally and 
by example, pointing out, for instance, that the workers would 
be asked only to try the new methods on an experimental basis, 
that they would not be asked to follow them permanently until 
they felt confident that they were able to do so, that during the 
experimental stage they would be paid their average earnings 
and perhaps a bonus, etc. Management might well also select 
a group of older, long-service employees, and give such work- 
ers an incentive to try the new methods by appealing to their 
pride in skill, work, or service. Management could make other 
practical arrangements, such as to hold preliminary conferences 
of superintendents, foremen, and time-study men, to educate 
them as to the psychological significance of the problem. 

The principle here is that management must work out prac- 
tical means of solution which are consistent with the psycho- 
logical characteristics of the problem and with the means of its 
solution. As in analysis of the facts, this demands not only good 
judgment but at least a working knowledge of psychological 
principles and processes. 

In working out the practicalities of solution, management 
should, finally, consider and provide for other factors, such as 
time control, adaptation of the procedure of solution to possible 
new conditions, arrangements allowing for possible needs of 
modification, or flexible adaptation in case of unexpected re- 
sistance or misunderstanding. 

At this stage, however, management should realize that all 
it can do is to work out systematically a hypothetical procedure 
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of solution. Such realization is important because of the danger, 
otherwise, of getting attention fixed upon pushing through a 
preconceived plan of action. As will be made clear in the fol- 
lowing chapter, this must be carefully guarded against. Even 
in the stage of formulation of practical means of solution, man- 
agement must realize that it is still engaged in a process of 
analysis, and analysis, however well made, is subject to test 
under conditions of action. These tests may at any time reveal 
facts not hitherto known to exist, or flaws in interpretation and 
reasoning. While it is possible, for example, for management 
pretty accurately to determine worker attitudes or beliefs by 
means of bilateral analysis, there is always the chance that the 
workers may have something in mind which could not be 
imagined, foreseen, or properly interpreted. 

A professional approach to the administration of labor rela- 
tions thus should employ a multilateral, historical, and psycho- 
logical technique of analysis. Only by a systematic use of such 
a technique can management be sure that it is getting down to 
fundamentals, is viewing the facts objectively, and is covering 
the situation with suflBcient comprehension. Otherwise, almost 
certainly, action may be taken which is inconsistent with the 
demands or nature of the problem and which may encounter 
unexpected and undesirable consequences. Admittedly, the 
use of the historical-psychological technique demands good 
judgment and imagination and a working knowledge of psy- 
chology.^ The technique is not intended to, and will not, sup- 
plant good judgment, but it is a tool of great value in the 
development and application of sound judgment. In the com- 
plexities and dynamics of labor relations, such a method of 
analysis goes far to bring order out of chaos and to assure both 
realistic and professionally sound treatment. 

1 E. D. Smith, Psychology for Executives, Revised Edition, Harper and 
Bros., New York, 1935. This is the best discussion yet published of the 
psychological principles involved in management. 
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AVING determined the na- 


ture of the labor relations problem, or the conditions to be 


dealt with, and a hypothetically sound solution, management 
must follow a sound method for putting it into effect. It is 


almost as futile to attempt to compel subordinate executives, 


employees, and employee representatives to accept a sound 
solution as to accept one which is unsound. The only saving 
grace in so doing might be realization by those concerned of 
the soundness of the solution. Efforts to compel acceptance, 
however, are all too likely to create an emotional response 
which inhibits the ability of those affected to view the proposed 
solution dispassionately and objectively. 

Management, consequently, must not only contrive a sound 
means of solution. It must also contrive acceptance of the solu- 


tion. It must likewise safeguard itself against the possibility 
that it has overlooked or misinterpreted some of the facts. Ac- 
cordingly, all concerned must be educated and persuaded that 
the means of solution proposed are sound or that modifications 
of the hypothetical solution are in order. Acceptance, in other 
words, must be brought about by developing mutual under- 
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standing of, and confidence in, the action proposed or taken. 
Education must be used as a means of applying the principle 
of integration.^ 

This involves discussions and negotiations, especially with 
subordinate executives and employee representatives. How- 
ever, one of the strangest shortcomings of management is the 
inability of otherwise competent executives to negotiate effec- 
tively with worker representatives or groups of employees. This 
inability has been commented on recently by two representa- 
tives of labor unions in the steel industry. They have observed 
that sales managers or purchasing agents seem better able to 
negotiate with labor than are production managers who have 
the responsibility for managing labor. 

The reason for this is easily understood. Salesmen and pur- 
chasing agents are accustomed to dealing with customers or 
vendors over whom they have no authority. They consequently 
get the habit of approaching a selling or buying problem in 
terms of the other fellow’s interests. They must, if they are to 
do their jobs, persuade those whom they deal with that it is to 
their interest to buy or sell. A salesman or a purchasing agent 
also gets accustomed to listening to the other fellow’s story and 
to regarding him as having an equal and self-respecting status. 
Men who make a success of buying or selling must also 
have some aptitude for persuasive discussion. Moreover, 
they must always approach a situation bilaterally, for unless 
a deal is mutually satisfactory to both buyer and seller, 
enduring and mutually profitable , relations are not likely 
to be maintained. 

General managers, plant managers or foremen, having au- 
thority and preoccupied with the technical problems of pro- 
duction, are, on the contrary, given no such incentive to “sell” 
their ideas to labor. It is too easy for them to rely on their 
authority, for it is always easier to issue an order than to “sell” 
a foreman or group of workers the idea that if they work in a 

^The following discussion is based upon the principles of persuasive 
education as originally formulated and taught by Professor £. D. Smith. 
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certain fashion both they and the employer will benefit. Then, 
too, production executives are all too frequently selected be- 
cause of aptitude for, and skill in, the techniques of produc- 
tion-engineering, mechanical operation, or organization. While 
more and more, with the development of automatic machinery, 
production jobs have become labor management jobs, and 
while foremen are more and more selected because of ability 
to lead men (or, regrettably, to drive them), foremen or plant 
managers have not been brought up in an environment of 
negotiation. Most of them have had no occasion to learn or to 
practice the art of selling. 

This has curious results. It is an underlying reason why col- 
lective bargaining becomes acrimonious bickering. It is a rea- 
son why plant executives and labor leaders often argue for 
hours at cross purposes and with growing resentment. It is a 
reason why honest bewilderment on the part of employees is 
often mistaken for pure cussedness. But, worst of all, it fre- 
quently only intensifies the underlying frustrations of em- 
ployees, stimulates them to unreasoning aggressiveness, and 
results in the intensification of old confiicts or the creation of 
new ones. The integration of labor-relations conflicts requires 
not only a soundly reasoned solution, but that the employees 
or the managers be persuaded that the solution is adequate 
and acceptable. All too often, inability on the part of execu- 
tives to “seir their ideas to the employees results in resistance 
to, or rejection of, a soundly thought out plan. 

Managers need to bear in mind that the sound handling of 
industrial relations demands two-way education— education of 
labor by management and education of management by labor. 
This is precisely the case in selling or buying. The seller must 
educate the buyer as to how his product will serve the buyer s 
needs. The buyer must give the seller an understanding of what 
his needs are. When a third party, such as an agent or a union 
organizer, is injected, the situation is somewhat complicated. 
In such a case there are three lines of communication and edu- 
cation. In labor relations these are; 
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Employer 



As the above diagram shows, if the employees present their 
case through a worker representative, the employer must get 
their views second-hand. The same, in reverse procedure, is 
true of the employees. In this line of communication there is 
danger that even the most honest and intelligent representative 
may not give either employer or employees clear understand- 
ing. The same situation exists if the line from employer to 
employee to worker representative is used. The only channels 
by which clear understanding can be assured are the direct 
ones between employer and employee, or between employer 
and worker representative. In consequence, whether or not the 
first channel of communication has to be used, it is essential 
that a check be made by using the other two. For example, if 
management wants to be sure that the employees get the same 
information as is given to the union organizer, the information 
should also be given directly to the employees. Or it should be 
given directly to both together. 

Appreciation of this typical buying and selling situation is 
a first essential if management wishes to achieve mutual under- 
standing with labor. Failure to appreciate this has led manage- 
ment into dealing with unions exclusively and forgetting to deal 
with and inform the employees. In fact, it has resulted in man- 
agement becoming so absorbed in working out relations with 
unions that in many instances management appears to have 
overlooked the existence of the employees, who are in truth 
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the second principal in the labor relations buying and selling 
situation. What happens in this respect when industrial rela- 
tions disputes are taken to government agencies is best left to 
the imagination! 

Management, also, if it wishes to enlist employee support 
and cooperation and get the understanding essential to this, 
must realize the underlying attitude of most employees. While 
all employees may want to fight management once in a while, 
most of them do not want to do so all of the time. But neither 
do employees want merely to work for management. What most 
employees really want is to work with management. If workers 
are to be persuaded to accept management's proposals, or if 
they are to have the proper chance to persuade management 
to accept their ideas, they must be approached with a recogni- 
tion of this attitude of desiring to work with management. 
Failure to do this has at the start jeopardized many well-inten- 
tioned plans of management and has caused labor relations 
conferences to become futile wrangles. This, of course, ties in 
with the underlying desire of men for a status of self-respect 
and integrity. 

But is such an approach practical, or possible, when an 
aggressive labor organizer is present, or when a rebellious shop 
steward is representing an employee? Admittedly, such an 
approach is made more difficult by that situation. If, as often 
happens, the organizer has assured the employees that he will 
walk into the boss’s office and "put the screws on,” the em- 
ployees may well be in a mood to see just this done, and to 
relish the experience. This, however, does not change the basic 
situation. It only means that the employees need be made con- 
scious of their underlying desire to work with the boss if he is 
willing to work with them. There are several ways this can be 
done. The aggressive organizer can be allowed to “blow oflE 
steam,” and then the real discussions can be postponed for a 
cooling-off period. Another way is to be sure not only to talk 
to the labor organizer but also to talk with the employees who 
are present. 

But whatever the case, the first necessity is for management 
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to back its engine onto the employee’s train. However much a 
labor leader may insist on having all relations with employees 
conducted through him, and however convenient this may be, 
if employees are to be persuaded, they must be given direct 
understanding and an incentive to try to understand by ap- 
proaching them on the sound assumption that fundamentally 
they want to work with management if they can. We have seen, 
too, the fundamental importance of effective participation. 

As has been suggested, an obstacle is the prevailing attitude 
of labor union leaders. Labor unions need to change their atti- 
tudes and methods. Labor leaders, like employers, need to real- 
ize that labor does not want to fight management but wants to 
work with it. Union leaders have got to get over the idea that 
they can only win and hold support by always “getting some- 
thing” for labor, or that their security depends upon such arti- 
ficial means as the “closed shop” or the “check-off.” They must 
learn that what labor really wants and needs is the kind of 
representation that will enable it to work with management 
so that the mutual interests of employer and employees will be 
better served. 

It may be that labor needs to be educated to the fact that 
this kind of representation is worth while and is worth support- 
ing a union and paying dues to obtain. But labor leaders, as 
well as employers, have underestimated the common sense of 
working men and women in this respect. On the other hand, 
if the attitudes and methods of labor unions present obstacles 
to an intelligent working out of labor problems with employees, 
it is up to management to bring about a change in the right 
direction. And this can be done if management will but give 
employees the understanding and confidence that they can 
work together. 

Whether the objective is determination of the real nature of 
a labor diflBculty, or putting into effect some plan for integrat- 
ing a labor relations conflict, management must take as a starting 
point the attitude, understanding, and interests of the workers. 
Obviously, this means that management cannot afford to come 
into a conference with its emotions out of control, or resentful 
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of what seems to be unwonted rebellion, aggressiveness, or 
stupidity on the part of labor. And if the underlying desire of 
employees to work with management is submerged in a storm 
of tempestuous emotion on their part, eflFective negotiation is 
impossible until the atmosphere is cleared. 

Often the attitude or feelings of the employees must be dealt 
with before the labor-management problems involved can be 
taken up. It is frequently difficult for executives, accustomed 
to going directly into the subject matter of a problem with other 
executives, to realize this. They are all too prone to forget the 
difference in status which may have existed between manage- 
ment and employees, and that the latter, without understand- 
ing or security, may be subject to feelings of resentment or 
futility to an extent that makes it impossible for them to use 
reason until these feelings have been overcome or worked off. 

Assume that management knows the issues and facts realis- 
tically and realizes that even so it may not know the whole 
situation. Also assume that the issues have been analyzed and 
evaluated from the employees" point of view as well as from 
the employer s. Assume, further, that management comes into 
conference with an understanding of the prevailing attitude 
and the interests of the employees and is prepared to approach 
the problem from this end. Then what principles can be fol- 
lowed to assure a working out of the situation by means of 
“persuasive education,” by the development of mutual desire 
to contrive a solution effectively serving all of the interests 
involved? 

The first principle is that rapport must be established. That 
is, management must convince the employees or their repre- 
sentatives that the approach will be friendly, factual, and that 
issues will be dealt with judicially, with due regard for all inter- 
ests, as mutual understanding of them develops. This confi- 
dence can be established by listening patiently while the em- 
ployees or union delegates blow off steam, by giving convincing 
evidence of real interest by displaying sympathetic attention, 
by tone of voice, expression and posture, even by a rugged 
firmness in meeting outrageous demands or accusations. But 
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whatever conduct seems indicated on the part of management, 
the objective of raising negotiations to a level of intelligent 
reasoning must be shown and achieved. Better to spend hours 
and postpone consideration of the questions involved until this 
has been done, than try to negotiate in an atmosphere of sus- 
picion, fear, or resentment. For if negotiation is to be effective, 
management must have control of itself and of the situation 
and so must labor. 

The next principle is that the process of negotiation must he 
organized and given structure. The position and responsibility 
of each of those present should be clearly determined and 
understood. An orderly consideration, from finding and getting 
agreement on facts, tlirough interpretation of agreed-upon facts, 
to decisions based on facts, must be provided for by making 
the steps to be followed clear to all. 

In a simple situation this can be done merely by explana- 
tion. For example, an employee recently raised a question as 
to whether he was being paid a salary commensurate with the 
responsibilities of his job. The executive to whom he directed 
his question replied, “Let us first see what the facts are. We 
know pretty well what you are expected to do. But suppose you 
fill out some job description forms and jot down anything else 
you want to say about your job. Then we will sit down together 
and see how much of your work is skilled, how much semi- 
skilled, and how much unskilled. We will also see how fre- 
quently or infrequently you perform various duties. We will 
try to find out how important it is to have a man on this job 
who can do some skilled tasks, even if most of his work is of 
an unskilled nature. We will then try to decide what the proper 
value of your job is and whether you should get a raise, or 
whether, perhaps, we should try to find a more skilled and 
highly paid job for you somewhere else.” Notice how this 
brought the employee to participate in working out a solution. 

In more complicated situations, more formal organization of 
the process of negotiation is needed. How this organization can 
be provided is well illustrated by the plan of worker represen- 
tation referred to previously. ( See pages 62 and 109. ) Under this 
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plan the organization of the negotiation process was as follows; 

Either management or employee representatives could ini- 
tially raise a question or make a proposal. Provision was made 
for direct announcement, explanation, and preliminary discus- 
sion at this stage. Secondly, the question or proposal was sub- 
mitted separately to subcommittees of management and sub- 
committees of worker representatives. These were responsible 
primarily for developing the facts and defining the relative 
positions of management and labor. ( Incidentally, this provided 
for a bilateral examination of the facts. ) Thirdly, the question 
or proposal had to be submitted to a joint management- 
employee representative committee. This committee was 
charged with responsibility for agreeing upon the facts and 
presenting recommendations. Its duties were, in short, analyti- 
cal and advisory. Fourthly, the recommendations were submit- 
ted separately to management and to the whole body of worker 
representatives. This afforded an opportunity for critical ex- 
amination of facts, interpretations, recommendations. (Inci- 
dentally, here, too, the status of self-respecting independence 
was protected.) Finally, management and employee represen- 
tatives met together for the purpose of final consideration and 
decision. 

Thus the whole process of negotiation was carefully organ- 
ized. An orderly process of consideration from fact-fining 
through to decision was assured. Both management and labor 
were protected from “jumping the gun' or “going off half- 
cocked." Both obliged themselves to engage in a process of 
mutual “integrating education." At one and the same time, pro- 
visions were made for objective and dispassionate analysis and 
for realistic adaptation or modification of original ideas. 

Another aspect of organizing the process of negotiation is 
that of providing “time control." It must be made clear that 
adequate time will be taken to get the facts and understanding 
of the facts on the pertinent issues, and that other issues will 
have to be considered at other times and will not be allowed 
to clutter up the discussion. The question of “time control" is 
apt to be particularly important in negotiations with labor 
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unions. Labor organizers often consider that they will get more 
if they put the pressure on. They simply have to make a demand 
and back it up by threatening to strike. Even in such a situation, 
it is usually possible for management to make proper provision 
for time control, though in such circumstances it is important for 
management to anticipate this need much in advance of nego- 
tiations. This reflects the importance of an integrated procedure 
of administration. However, what needs to be done is to indi- 
cate how the process of negotiation is to be organized and then 
to estimate how long it may take to find the facts, to get agree- 
ment on the facts, and the rest. Then management can point 
out why a conscientious but deliberate procedure is essential. 
Even in the face of considerable pressure from a labor union, 
it is usually possible for management to insist upon enough 
time. For then the evidence is that of bargaining in good faith. 

Another aspect of time control is that of scheduling when to 
conduct negotiations, A time must be selected when subordi- 
nate executives and employees are open to persuasion and 
education. Such a time does not exist when conditions of fatigue, 
tension, and emotional excitement are prevalent, which is a 
good reason why “cooling oflT’ periods are necessary in strikes, 
and why labor negotiations usually should not be conducted 
after working hours. In general, the determination of when to 
undertake negotiations depends upon existence or develop- 
ment of a condition of open-mindedness or interest. Sometimes, 
of course, necessity chooses the time. But if this happens, con- 
trol need not be lost. Management can realize that action has 
been forced, that when things cool oflF, or opportunity oflfers, 
education and understanding can be brought up to date. It is 
important, however, to put all concerned on notice that forced 
action is going to be subject to review, thereby making prepa- 
ration for future time control. 

In whatever way the process of negotiation is organized, 
management must take care to give full opportunity for expres- 
sion by labor and for a round-about approach to the issues in- 
volved, if necessary. Just how this can be accomplished depends 
too much on the particular circumstances to permit the use of 
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any formula, but if management realizes that the process of 
negotiation must be organized, it can, by the use of reasonable 
intelligence, do much to make labor negotiations orderly and 
cooperative. 

So long as the issues are appreciated, or provision is made to 
admit pertinent new issues, and so long as the approach is in 
terms of the employees’ point of view, it makes little difference 
what issues are taken up first. But it is essential—and this is a 
third principle of negotiation—that the consideration of the 
issues converges so as to clarify the fundamental problems. To 
make sure of this, management should, as the discussion pro- 
gresses from one stage to another, summarize and establish 
what has been brought out in each stage; that is, make sure 
that mutual understanding has been developed. Again, how this 
can be done depends upon the particular circumstances and 
the intelligence and skill of the executive participating in the 
discussion. 

An example of how this can be done is offered by some recent 
negotiations in which a labor union demanded the “union shop.” 
The personnel director concerned had a small blackboard put 
on the wall of his oflBce. In the presence of the negotiating 
committee, he wrote on one side the issues which had been 
considered: recognition of the union, wages and working con- 
ditions, grievance procedure, and finally, “union security.” Then 
on the other side he wrote in vertical order: closed shop, union 
shop, preferential shop, maintenance of membership shop, and 
open shop; after which a lengthy discussion of these vari- 
ous “shops” and their relation to union security was conducted. 
A consideration of the relation of union security to the other 
issues followed. Step by step it was pointed out how agreement 
had been reached on all issues save that of union security. Then 
the personnel man pointed out that a conflict of principles 
existed—that management could not accept the principle of 
artificial union security. Agreement could not be reached on 
this issue and a brief strike followed. But the employee repre- 
sentatives knew where they stood in the process of negotiations. 
After only one day of face-saving strike, they accepted all of 
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the terms agreed upon and an open-shop arrangement. Later, 
management realized, in view of the social conditioning of labor 
union leaders, its stand was unrealistic and agreed to a main- 
tenance of membership shop. 

A fourth principle of negotiation is that discussion must 
throughout be adapted to the characteristics, backgrounds, and 
methods of the employees and their representative. This means 
that management must try conscientiously to realize what they 
are experiencing, and so far as this can be understood, manage- 
ment must avoid words or acts which embarrass or create 
resentment, and must encourage and reassure. To adapt dis- 
cussion to the employees, the case must be put in terms of the 
employees’ experience, language, or ways of thought. In dis- 
cussion, for example, a careful but highly technical and aca- 
demic statement may prove worse than futile, for it is verbal 
evidence that management is not thinking in terms workers 
can understand and, worse still, is evidence that management 
cannot or is not trying to understand them. Such adapation 
is of the utmost importance, because the willingness of em- 
ployees to try to understand or to accept decisions is mainly 
dependent on the proof presented by management of fairness, 
appreciation of their difiBculties, and generosity of attitude. 
This is much more a matter of what management shows than 
what it says. 

It is easy, in negotiations with labor union representatives 
or aggressive employees or other groups, to indulge in the prac- 
tice of trying to out-trade the other fellow. A good deal of 
temporary satisfaction can be gained by indulging in tricky or 
shrewd moves which out-smart the union organizer. Union 
organizers can, and often do, enjoy playing this game, too, and 
are frequently more skillful at it than industrial executives. 
But the process of integrating education, while a process of 
mutual persuasion, is not a trading process. It has the objective 
of developing a mutually satisfactory relationship, not the ob- 
jective of out-trading the other fellow. If any permanently con- 
structive results are to be achieved in labor relations negotia- 
tions, mere “smart” trading must be ruled out. If the underlying 
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desire of employees to work with management is to be culti- 
vated, and if means making it possible for them to work with 
management are to be developed, management must be honest 
and genuine in negotiations with employees. 

This applies in dealings with individuals, with informal 
groups, or with organized labor. The executive who says the 
way to treat labor is to ‘‘kid it along,” or the management which 
distributes copies of a financial statement, printed by a three- 
color process and worded in Mother Goose language, but which 
does not honestly meet the employees’ issues, only wastes 
breath and money. “Hard-boiled” honesty is better than any 
hypocritical sympathy. For if workers can sense anything, they 
can sense falseness or the “real thing” in their bones. 

A final principle in the process of integrating education is 
that, in negotiating with the employees or their representatives, 
preliminary plans or proposed solutions must be adjusted to the 
situation as it develops. In other words, if conferences bring 
out a condition overlooked or previously unknown, manage- 
ment must be ready and able to readjust its beliefs and plans. 
The situation must be dealt with as it actually develops and 
not as even careful preliminary analysis and planning have 
indicated it ought to develop. Care must be taken, of course, 
not to make superficial readjustments on the basis of expedi- 
ency, but to work out a fundamental solution. This does not 
mean that sound practical readjustments cannot be made, for 
almost any predetermined plan requires practical adaptation 
to actual conditions. 

While the process of integrating education requires obser- 
vance of the principles which have been referred to, it consists 
essentially of: ( 1 ) giving and getting the facts; that is, a bilateral 
determination of the essential facts of a situation; (2) an 
equally bilateral examination, explanation, and interpretation 
of the facts, so as to bring about realistic mutual understanding, 
and determine the real problems or needs; and (3) working 
out a solution which can be voluntarily accepted by both man- 
agement and labor. In using the process, professional knowl- 
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edge is advantageous, but patience, sincerity, and common 
sense are indispensable. 

All of the foregoing principles apply and must be observed, 
whether the problem is a simple one, such as changing the 
duties of an individual employee's job, or whether it involves 
developing a workable relationship with a labor union. In any 
case, both management and laT^or must obtain realistic under- 
standing and be brought to see that the change or solution will 
be mutually beneficial or that it is the best that can be con- 
trived in the light of circumstances which cannot be controlled. 

Unless this is done, labor must always be concerned pri- 
marily with protecting itself against arbitrary orders or man- 
agement acts which threaten labor s interests. Admittedly, the 
process of persuasive education takes time, care, and patience. 
Admittedly, practice, experience, and professional knowledge 
of the fundamentals of labor relations are required before the 
process can be used skilfully. Integrating education, neverthe- 
less, is a method which management can employ effectively to 
gain the wholehearted support of labor and to assure that man- 
agement's solutions of labor relations problems adequately take 
into account the viewpoints and interests of labor. 



CAPITAL. LABOR. AND GOVERNMENT 


T has been painfully apparent 
in recent years that industrial relations involve relations with 
government. This is necessarily so because matters of general 
economic, social, and political concern are affected by the rela- 
tions of capital and labor. Constructive industrial relations con- 
tribute to the general welfare. Destructive industrial relations 
do the reverse. 

The fact must be accepted, therefore, that relations with 
government must be taken into account in the administration 
of industrial relations. The implications here must be seen both 
comprehensively and fundamentally. The problem transcends 
any mere observation of, or resistance to, labor laws or actions 
by boards and commissions set up to deal with labor disputes. 
Those responsible for administration must assume responsibil- 
ity for bringing about an integrated and constructive use of 
the interdependent powers of capital, labor, and government 
This is something which management has not yet tackled in 
terms of applying the principles of integrating administration* 
Management generally has not even made a comprehensive 
and objective analysis of the problem. 
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Such an approach must be made, because government has 
powers not possessed by either capital or labor. Government 
has the responsibility and authority for making and enforcing 
decisions in matters affecting both special interests and the 
general welfare. It has the power to regulate the conduct of 
all groups and individuals. Part of this is the power to restrain 
and punish antisocial elements.^ Government has the power to 
use both public and private resources for the general welfare. 
Here it has the power to undertake projects beyond the capacity 
of private capital. It can undertake public works, such as the 
construction of roads, reforestation, soil conservation, and flood 
control. It can undertake to provide unemployment insurance 
and make other provisions for social security. Government has 
special power in international relations. It can, for example, 
command all the resources of the nation to wage war. But it 
can also do much to bring about international relations con- 
ducive to world trade and economic welfare. Obviously, use 
of these powers greatly affects the relations and interests of 
both capital and labor. 

The powers of government can be seized and used destruc- 
tively. They can be used by unscrupulous leaders or groups to 
subject the people of a nation to conditions of economic, social, 
and political servitude to the state. This has happened in mod- 
ern times in Germany, Russia, Italy, Spain, and Japan. The 
powers of government also can be rendered impotent. Warring 
factions, each trying to use the powers of government for its 
own ends, regardless of the general welfare, can cause govern- 
ment to become unstable and powerless. The end result is 
national demoralization and disintegration. Such a nation be- 
comes easy prey for another aggressor. The recent history of 
France is a case in point. Almost invariably, too, conditions of 
destructive conflict between capital and labor have been a 
major contributing cause in such misuses of the powers of gov- 
ernment. 

The problem is to make constructive use of the powers of 
government. This is as essential to the economically and socially 
profitable operation of industry and commerce as to any other 
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needs of a nation. But constructive use of the powers of govern- 
ment cannot be expected to develop by any vague process of 
evolution. Constructive use of the powers of government de- 
pends from first to last upon informed, intelligent public opinion 
and unanimity of purpose. Destructive relations between capital 
and labor do not provide such understanding nor such unanim- 
ity of purpose. Instead, they threaten the national welfare and 
so give cause and excuse for governmental domination. Destruc- 
tive conflicts between capital and labor are a disintegrating 
force. At best, government can only try to preserve its own in- 
tegrity and serve the general welfare, whether capital and labor 
like it or not. The same eflFects come, of course, from destructive 
relations of other groups, such as agriculture versus industry, or 
one section pitted against another. The destructive potentialities 
are vividly demonstrated by the fact that a sectional conflict 
once plunged the United States into civil war. Constructive use 
of the powers of government demands common understanding 
and common action by all groups. More particularly, capital and 
labor must work jointly to achieve the right use of the powers 
of government, and in doing so they must give regard to the 
general welfare. This is an important reason why management 
should bend its efforts to develop constructive relations between 
capital and labor. 

Government is so generally regarded as a negative instru- 
ment that the first approach to consideration of a constructive 
use of its powers probably should be a reexamination of its 
functions. Government really represents the administrative 
powers of the people of a nation. The functions of government 
are essentially the functions of administration. Governments 
are established mainly to perform the functions of development, 
direction, and control in the broad areas of economic, social, 
and political relations. Government is likewise subject to the 
same factors of limitation as apply in narrower fields of admin- 
istration. The powers of government are delegated to, and its 
functions are performed by, agencies of government— legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial. All three are instruments of admin- 
istration, even though the legislative and judicial branches are 
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not ordinarily conceived as such. Even so, the one is concerned 
mainly with development and the other with control. They are 
thus functional divisions of an administrative instrument called 
government. 

If this view is sound, government must be conducted so as to 
meet the requirements for constructive human relations. The 
principles of integrating administration must be observed. More 
explicitly, the structure of the organization of the relations be- 
tween the agencies of government, capital, and labor, or other 
groups, must provide each with a status of independence and 
integrity. The administrative procedures of government should 
be consistent with the principles of integrating sequence, com- 
prehensiveness, and penetration. The necessity for integrating 
education must be met. Otherwise, there will not be adequate 
assurance that the powers of government will be used con- 
structively. 

All this implies a need for criteria providing a basis for deter- 
mining whether the powers of government are being used con- 
structively. Such criteria are the more necessary because those 
who would exploit the process of government for ulterior pur- 
poses always offer plausible reasons and use oblique and de- 
vious methods. What, then, are such criteria? 

Will proposed use of government power stand up under 
objective, multilateral analysis? Do the claims of those who 
urge a particular use of government power jibe with the real 
facts? Does legislation respect and protect the rights and the 
privileges of all who are affected— minorities as well as majori- 
ties, capital as well as labor, one section as well as another? 
Does administration and enforcement of law respect the in- 
tegrity of status of all concerned? Is the use of governmental 
power biased in favor of one special interest and opposed to 
another? When the power of government is used to restrain, 
does it restrain antisocial elements in their own interest, as 
well as in the interest of the general welfare? Or is this power 
being perverted so as to impose vindictive punishment? Is use 
of governmental power necessary because of the compulsion of 
circumstances, or is it being misused as an instrument of arbi- 
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trary authority? Are constitutional limitations observed, or is 
there an attempt to evade them? Are responsibility and authority 
clearly fixed and limited by the law under which governmental 
power will be used? Or are these restrictions so vague that 
authority given for one purpose can be used for some other 
purpose? Is the integrity of each of the functional branches of 
government, the legislative, executive, and judicial, respected 
and protected? Or is one branch of government acting to gain 
domination over, and undermine, the integrity of the others? 
Have all of those affected had an opportunity for effective par- 
ticipation in determining how government's power shall be 
used? Or has one or more of the parties been denied an oppor- 
tunity to get the facts and make known its needs and interests? 
Is the use of governmental power designed to impose standards 
of conduct or restraints which have not been accepted as essen- 
tial or desirable by the great majority of the people? Or is the 
power of government being used to gain the favor of special 
groups? Are special groups being offered preferential treatment 
as a means of buying their votes? In other words, is the power 
of government being used as an instrument of enticement and 
coercion? Above all, is use of governmental power based upon 
an appeal to the emotions rather than to reason, to feelings of 
fear or hatred? Is advocacy of the use of governmental power 
accompanied by vicious and slanderous attacks on any of the 
elements of society? Finally, is the use of the taxing power of 
government clearly specified? Are the methods of taxation 
direct, or are they hidden? Can the expenditures of public funds 
be plainly determined? Is the use to which public funds are to 
be put definitely specified? 

These are some of the more important criteria by which the 
use of governmental power should be judged. They apply 
equally to the enactment of legislation, to use of governmental 
power for economic and social betterment, to the administra- 
tion of governmental agencies, and to law enforcement. They 
apply equally to the use of governmental powers by the agencies 
of government and to efforts by political parties, capital, labor^ 
or other groups to use governmental power. 
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When the answers to any of these questions indicate that the 
integrity of government and the integrity of any of the elements 
of society are being put in jeopardy, beware. When answers to 
these questions indicate that governmental power is being used 
to entice, coerce, or inflict vindictive punishment, bear in mind 
that this is the road, either to totalitarian government, or to 
national disintegration. 

The problem boils down to this: The principles of integrating 
administration must be observed. When they are observed, a 
constructive organization of the relations of capital, labor, and 
government can be achieved. Then procedures can be worked 
out to make constructive joint use of their different powers. 
Then effective methods of analysis and education can be applied 
so as to bring about intelligent understanding and decision as 
to how the powers of government can be used effectively in 
meeting specific problems. 

Present arrangements do not meet the requirements for a con- 
structive use of the powers of government. This is true generally 
and particularly with respect to integration of the powers of 
capital, labor, and government. This is, however, more true of 
the superficial machinery of government than of our basic form 
of government. 

Our basic ideas and provisions for government in the United 
States go a long way toward meeting the need for constructive 
use of the powers of government. Each of the major branches 
of the govemment~the legislative, executive, and judicial—is 
accorded a status of integrity and independence. The functions 
and powers of each are defined and limited. Congress, the Chief 
Executive, the Supreme Court, and the lesser basic agencies of 
government consequently all have a sound status. 

We have thought of our system of government, of course, 
mainly in terms of limitation of power and as a system of checks 
and balances. Actually it is much more. Whether deliberately 
or otherwise, this functional division of authority and duties 
provides to a considerable extent for the application of the 
principles of integration. Actions by government are subject 
to examination from three points of view. Oversight or failure 
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to consider the public interest by one agency is subject to a 
corrective point of view by another. So long as the integrity of 
each branch of government is respected, we can be reasonably 
sure that laws or projects will be consistent with the general 
welfare and be accepted by the majority of the people. 

Also, the Constitution offers a foundation of principles. It is 
the instrument by which the people control delegation of the 
powers of government to the agencies of government. Here the 
principle that compulsion must rest upon circumstances and 
not upon arbitrary authority is applied. We have thus met the 
elemental need for security in the dependence of men upon 
other men as few nations have. The principle that all men must 
have a status of self-respecting independence in their relation- 
ships is observed. The needs for understanding and effective 
participation are provided for to an unusual extent. Due provi- 
sion was made for amending the Constitution so as to provide 
for orderly adjustment to changing conditions. Our form of gov- 
ernment thus meets the requirements for constructive human 
relations— so far as its basic provisions go. Its soundness is at- 
tested by the success with which it has withstood repeated, if 
not continued, attacks. 

We have not, however, revised the machinery and procedures 
of government so as to meet the strains and complications of 
modern technological society. We maintain, for instance, sepa- 
rate Departments of Commerce and Labor. Originally one, 
they were unsoundly separated to represent and to control to 
some extent the special interests for which they are named. 
There is no integration here. Beyond this, we have a wide 
variety of dis-integrated boards and commissions, set up, in the 
main, to administer specific laws or to carry on specific projects. 
Some of these have come to serve at one and the same time as 
prosecutor, judge, and jury. Some have been given wide but 
vague powers to improvise law as they go along. There is no 
integration here, only free opportunity to misuse the powers 
of government. 

We have, to be sure, tried the device of so-called tripartite 
boards and commissions. These provide capital and labor with 
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direct representation. There is also the fiction of public repre- 
sentation, though the so-called public member is, and can only 
be, a representative of the political party in power. The rela- 
tionships of the members of these tripartite boards are unsound. 
The representatives of capital and labor, who should properly 
be advocates, may be, and often are, put under compulsion 
either to vote against those whom they represent or to vote 
against a solution called for by the facts. They are often obliged 
to choose between doing their public duty and serving the 
special interests of those who employ them. Their status thus 
is hypocritical. The so-called public member also has an un- 
sound status. He has the power of decision, since he can always 
vote with one side or the other, but the responsibility for deci- 
sions is charged to the majority of the board. The representa- 
tives of capital and labor can, of course, join and vote against 
the public member. This seldom happens. If the representatives 
of capital and labor happen to get together, then the “public" 
member only has to vote the same way. The result is a unani- 
mous decision, which may or may not be in the public interest. 
But in any event, the so-called public member escapes responsi- 
bility. There is no sound provision here for a constructive use of 
governmental power. This ought to be apparent from the num- 
ber of times these tripartite boards have broken up in futility. 

Nor do we have any well-integrated body of law concerning 
the relations of capital, labor, and government. Aside from the 
general laws, our laws concerning industrial relations have for 
the most part been enacted in the heat of controversy and to 
meet specific and immediate issues. Some of these laws were 
enacted as a last resort, and some, as has been stressed, with a 
view to coercing either capital or labor. We have, indeed, fallen 
back upon what is referred to as “administrative law.” This is 
often law in its worst sense. It has been improvised by various 
boards and commissions in order to deal with specific and often 
minor issues and disputes. Far from providing any sound basis 
for integrated relations between capital and labor, it more often 
results in confusion and a growing disposition to rebel against 
government. Such law has been justified on the grounds of the 
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complexity and changeability of the conditions of industrial 
relations. This is a nonsensical rationalization. It is only evidence 
that the problem of legal control of industrial relations has not 
been thought through nor approached comprehensively and 
fundamentally. 

All this forces the conclusion that a fundamentally new ap- 
proach is needed, and the kind of approach needed is clearly 
indicated by the principles of integrating administration. First, 
consider what these suggest as to organization of the agencies 
of government concerned with economic relations and welfare, 
in terms of agencies of the Federal government. 

There should be what might be called a Department of Eco- 
nomic Welfare. This should be administered by a Secretary of 
Economic Welfare. This official and agency should have the 
responsibility for using the power of government to bring about 
integrated relationships between capital, labor, and govern- 
ment, and a constructive use of their powers. This should be his 
responsibility, both with respect to the administration of law 
and the other functions of his office— research, for instance. He 
should have a status and authority consistent with this responsi- 
bility. He should be empowered to decide what action should 
be recommended, either to Congress or the courts. With re- 
sponsibility and authority so fixed, he would have both the duty 
and incentive to serve the general welfare. He would have great 
power, but if he did not discharge his duties intelligently and 
impartially, there would be no question about where to place 
the blame. The need for a man with great integrity would be 
made apparent, and public opinion would demand such a man. 

The subordinate organization of the Department of Economic 
Welfare should be constructed in accordance with the line- 
staff principle. Assistant Secretaries should be responsible for 
the administration of specific laws, research projects, or bureaus 
of investigation and information. These would be the counter- 
part of subordinate line executives. The special (and long-run) 
interests of capital and labor should be placed in charge of 
appropriate Under Secretaries. These officials should have a 
status and perform a function comparable to ‘‘staff” executives. 
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Such a form of organization of the agency of government 
primarily concerned with industrial (or, more broadly, eco- 
nomic) relations is illustrated by the chart shown above. The 
chart, of course, is simplified, but it illustrates the application 
of the principle of integrating organization.^ 

1 A similar need has been recognized with reference to integration of the 
armed forces, all of which have now been placed under the administration 
of a Secretary of National Defense. 
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Where it should prove desirable to place administration of 
a particular law in the hands of a board or commission, the prin- 
ciples of integrating organization should be observed. All of 
the members of the board or commission should represent the 
government and, through it, the people. This should be their 
function and responsibility. But both function and responsi- 
bility should be limited to that of administration of the law. 
Prosecution and imposition of penalties, for instance, should 
be left to the agencies of law enforcement and the courts. Nor 
should the board or commission be allowed to decide questions 
of policy underlying the law. This function should be restricted 
to the policy-making agencies of government, the legislatures 
or the Congress. The independence of status and the functional 
responsibilities of the agencies of government would thus be 
preserved. 

If it should be desirable to give direct representation on boards 
or commissions to capital, labor, or other groups, the status of 
their representatives should be either that of advocate or 
advisor. They should neither be allowed nor compelled to 
assume responsibility for decisions. There should be no hypo- 
critical arrangement under which they would be expected to 
vote against the special interests they were supposed to 
represent. 

This arrangement would encourage the application of the 
principle of integration. The government member would be 
clearly responsible for serving the public interest. His would 
be the power of decision, but his would also be the unequivocal 
responsibility for making a right decision. He could not hide 
behind a “majority of the board.” Actually, too, the arrangement 
would tend to make the representatives of capital and labor act 
in terms of the whole situation. To get sound decisions, they 
would have to be more careful to be objecti\^e in their advocacy. 
True, they might attempt collusion with the government mem- 
ber, but it is unlikely that this would work, for the other advo- 
cate would be free to expose bad decisions by the government 
man. The governmental representative, too, would be free to 
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expose falsification in the representations of the advocates of 
capital and labor. All three, in short, would be subject to the 
compulsion of circumstances to do a decent job, if such compul- 
sion were necessary. Similarly, all would have a reason to be 
objective and bilateral, especially if there were provision for 
appeal to the courts. 

So much for reorganization of the agencies of government, 
as such. This alone would not be enough. Intelligent and con- 
structive government can be assured only through an informed 
populace, having sound standards of value. Merely to reorgan- 
ize the agency of government concerned with industrial rela- 
tions would not assure this. Nor would it assure an integrating 
procedure of administration, especially with respect to long- 
run problems. 

There is a wholly different aspect to this business of making 
constructive use of the power of government. This, so far, has 
escaped us. We have no wide-scale organization of relationships 
to meet the need for developing realistic understanding of the 
facts, issues, and values involved. The passing of the town 
meeting as a means of such understanding has been often 
remarked. We have not adequately replaced it. But since we 
have no wide-scale organization of the relations of capital, 
labor, and government, there is no effective means for develop- 
ing a well-integrated body of law, nor a well-integrated proce- 
dure for administering the use of governmental power. 

And as to integrating education! We are subjected, on the 
one hand, to propaganda disseminated by contending political 
parties, each with its own axe to grind. On the other hand, we 
are flooded with propaganda disseminated by contending 
organizations representing capital and labor. There is no impar- 
tial and objective presentation of facts and issues by such 
sources. Small wonder people have come to vote against some- 
thing they feel is wrong or unsatisfactory! Small wonder there 
is so little intelligent discrimination concerning economic and 
political issues. Small wonder people “fall” for an enticing or 
coercing use of governmental power! 
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It was suggested in Chapter X (pages 127-128) that capital 
and labor should form an organization for a joint study and the 
development of an intelligent and long-run approach to the 
problems of industrial relations. Suppose this idea is carried one 
step further—to include representation of government. 

Peculiarly, as has been mentioned, the need for wide-scale 
organization of the relations of capital, labor, and government 
has been recognized in international relations. The need for a 
long-range and integrating approach to the problems of indus- 
trial relations has been seen. These needs have been recognized 
in the establishment of the International Labor Organization, 
the functions of which have already been described. Do we not 
need a national counterpart of the I.L.O.? 

Let us assume that an organization called the National Coun- 
cil on Industrial Relations is established. Its purpose would be 
to serve as a permanent research, advisory, and educational 
institution. Its organization would be headed by a Director and 
a Governing Body. There would be numerous subordinate coun- 
cils for different industries, and joint conferences of all these 
councils. Capital, labor, and government would be equally 
represented on the Governing Body and in the councils. Here 
the tripartite scheme would be sound because of the nature 
of the functions of the Council. The representatives of capital, 
labor, and government would have a sound status because they 
would be wholly free to urge or oppose any actions recom- 
mended by the Council. An expert secretariat or technical 
staff would complete the formal organization. 

Such an organization would, of course, be subject to the 
general laws of the land. It would^ however, stand in a func- 
tional relation to government, capital, and labor. It would have 
no responsibility nor authority for final decision concerning 
any issue, nor any enforcing authority. Its sole powers would 
be to give multilateral and objective consideration to issues 
and to recommend action. It would not even need specific 
powers of investigation. The representatives of capital, labor, 
and government would have suflBcient incentive to provide the 




Figure 11 . Application of the Principle of Functional 
Integration to the Organization of the Relations of 
Capital, Labor, and Government 
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technical staflF with realistic data. The powers of the Council 
would derive from bringing capital, labor, and government into 
effective joint participation for the purpose of finding out how 
their respective needs could best be met. The power of the 
Council would rest on recognition of the principle that relations 
should be based upon intelligent integration of conflicts and 
interests. Its means of influence would be integrating procedure, 
analysis, and education. 

How such an organization would fit into the scheme of things 
is shown by the chart on page 172. Notice that the Council 
occupies a position comparable to that of a staff department 
in a staff-line structure of organization. And this, indeed, would 
be its status and function in the general organization of the 
relations of capital, labor, and government. 

Such an organization can be established. Such an organiza- 
tion can be an effective instrument in bringing about a con- 
structive use of the powers of capital, labor, and, particularly, 
government. It would unquestionably offer an effective means 
for wide-scale application of the principles of integrating ad- 
ministration in managing the broader aspects of industrial rela- 
tions. The success of such a Council on Industrial Relations 
would, admittedly, depend upon its support by industry, com- 
merce, labor, and other elements of society. Its success, too, 
would depend upon the intelligence and integrity of its mem- 
bership. But can anyone say that the same does not apply to 
any of the institutions of society? 

Let us indicate briefly how such a Council could be expected 
to work, in terms of a theoretical handling of an actual prob- 
lem. Suppose one of the subordinate councils raises the question 
of the relationship of social security insurance to private pension 
or welfare funds. The members of the subordinate council 
would refer the problem to the Governing Body, possibly with 
comments and tentative recommendations. Here, obviously, is 
a problem common throughout all industry and commerce. Here 
is a question, too, involving the use of both public and private 
powers. 

The Governing Body could be expected to refer the question 
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to the technical staff for expert investigation and analysis. The 
Governing Body could also be expected to appoint a special 
council or committee, with representatives drawn from different 
industries, to investigate and consider the problem. Together, 
the experts and committee could proceed in an orderly way to 
determine the facts, intepret them, come to some conclusions 
concerning basic issues and principles, allow for the ramifica- 
tions, and eventually, recommend policy and perhaps practice. 
The recommendations could then be submitted to the different 
subordinate councils, referred back to the groups represented, 
and later be brought up for consideration and action by the 
general conference. Then action could be recommended to 
capital, labor, and government, which would still have to exer- 
cise the power of decision to accept or reject. 

This would be a slow procedure, perhaps. But that would be 
to its advantage. Time would be taken to give the problem con- 
sideration from all sides and apart from high pressure for imme- 
diate action. This would also give opportunity for the education 
essential to real understanding and good judgment. This is the 
treatment that the problem of public versus private security 
insurance deserves. It is unavoidably both a broad and long- 
range problem. One need only contrast this method of approach 
with the manner in which social security legislation was rushed 
through, under the demoralizing conditions of a depression, to 
draw a conclusion as to which has the better chance of assuring 
sound use of the powers of government. 

What of the practicalities of such a procedure as the one sug- 
gested above? Would it produce better practical results? Would 
it not be subject to political manipulation? Would it not be too 
slow and cumbersome? 

On these points the best evidence is given by the history of 
the International Labor Organization, for surely the procedures 
of a comparable national organization would be no more tedi- 
ous, complicated, or subject to manipulation for other purposes. 
One need only examine the long list of treaties (or "conven- 
tions”) which have been proposed by the I.L.O. and later 
adopted by various nations. Nation after nation has ratified 
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treaties calling for improvements in labor standards which had 
never been brought about where there was no comparable 
organization of the relations of capital, labor, and government. 
The proceedings of the I.L.O, are subject to political manipula- 
tions. Some nations have at times tried to use the I.L.O. for 
ulterior purposes, and the United States is among the guilty.^ 
The fact that capital, labor, and government all have equality 
of status and effective participation offsets this. A check is put 
upon efforts by any one of the three parties to misuse the 
machinery of the organization. The procedures of the I.L.O. 
have been deliberate. It has sometimes taken several years to 
reach a point where the I.L.O. can recommend action concern- 
ing issues under consideration. Not infrequently, however, it 
has proved possible to reach the point of recommending action 
within a year. The operation of the I.L.O. has not proved either 
too slow or too cumbersome for its purposes. Remember that a 
comparable national organization would deal mainly with 
fundamental issues and broad and long-range problems. The 
very nature of these problems would support the view that 
better results would be obtained by a deliberate and compre- 
hensive procedure. 

How does it happen that while our basic form of government 
well provides for an application of the principle of integration, 
we have not followed this up with suitable machinery? Some 
real light may be thrown on this if we take into account the 
effects of our social conditioning. We have continued to be a 
prey to the philosophy of domination and subserviency and to 

1 In 1936 the Federal Administration then in office attempted to have 
the I.L.O. propose a treaty calling for a maximum work week of 40 hours 
in the textile industry. The idea behind this was almost incredible. It was 
that the Senate could be brought to ratify this treaty and then the Federal 
Government could impose a 40-hour week by law. By this means, the 
Federal Administration thought it could impose conditions which it had 
been prevented from doing when the Supreme Court held the National 
Recovery Act unconstitutional! The British chided the representatives of 
the Federal Administration in open conference for attempting so to misuse 
ffie machinery of the I.L.O. The effort, incidentally, failed, as it should 
have. This incident is recorded in the proceedings of the International 
Labor Conference of 1936. 
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the methods of a coercive morality. ITiis has caused us, as a 
nation, to have a “split personality'' concerning the use of the 
powers of government. 

Our forefathers were intent upon protecting themselves from 
the use of governmental power as an instrument of domination 
and coercion. The main motivation, consequently, was to give 
the central government the least necessary power. Many large 
groups of our people have continued to accept this idea. Other 
large groups have, on the other hand, seen the power of gov- 
ernment as something which could be used as a means of gain- 
ing power of domination and so serve their own interests. Some 
of us have switched from one point of view to the other as our 
particular interests changed or became involved. Capital, for 
instance, was not averse to using the powers of government to 
maintain labor in a status of servile obedience a few years ago. 
Then labor rebelled. But labor switched over to the other 
track lately and has been following the example of capital. 

Some people, then, oppose any use of governmental power, 
because they fear it will be used as a means of coercion. Some 
people want to use governmental power because it can be a 
means of coercion. Here is a fundamental conflict arising from 
unsound social conditioning. ^ has kept us from making an 
intelligent and constructive use of the power of government. It 
has kept us from setting up the machinery to do so. We have, 
instead, fallen into futile disputes in terms of liberalism versus 
conservatism, of rugged individualism versus collectivism, of 
states rights versus Federal powers. It is time we stopped tilting 
with such windmills. It is time we faced the fact that govern- 
ment has special powers which can and will be used in one way 
or the other. It is time we faced the issue of making a construc- 
tive use of these powers of government. 

It should not be necessary to emphasize that by failing to do 
so we have already gone some distance toward either a totali- 
tarian form of government or national disintegration. The an- 
swer does not lie in changing our form of government. It does 
not lie in either dictatorial government or paternalistic social- 
ism. Bather, we need to preserve our present form of govern- 
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ment. It is fundamentally sound. The problem of using the 
powers of government is a problem calling for hard-headed, 
intelligent, and integrating administration. 

What is called for is an eflFective, sound use of the powers of 
management. These powers must be applied in three directions. 
First, they must be applied to bring about a unanimity of 
opinion between capital and labor concerning the use of gov- 
ernmental power. Secondly, they must be applied to educate 
the general public. This, incidentally, cannot be done by any 
superficial scheme to “sell management to the public.” The 
principles of integrating education must be observed— in rela- 
tions with educators, in courses for executives and employees, 
in public forums, and even in negotiations with labor unions. 
Thirdly, management must set the example. It must, by its own 
actions, support a constructive use of the powers of govern- 
ment. 

This brings us to the final questions to be considered in this 
discussion: What are the special powers of management? How 
can these powers be used so as to further the ends of good 
industrial relations? What are the demands which are put upon 
managers and administrators? 
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OIn the last analysis, the devel- 
opment of constructive industrial relations depends upon how 
management uses its powers. 

Management’s powers are unique. They do not derive from 
arbitrary authority. They do not derive from the fact that 
management may be employed and paid by capital. They 
do not even lie wholly in superior knowledge nor in the 
application of sound principles. Management’s powers de- 
rive, as we shall see, from its function, its position, and 
its responsibility. 

There are the abilities of capital, labor, and government; 
education and scientific knowledge; the emotional responses 
which give men an innate sense of what is right and sound, or 
wrong and unsound. All these offer sources of power of various 
kinds— physical, intellectual, emotional. On the other hand, 
there are the conditions under which men must live— physical, 
economic, social, political. There is the world of need, intention, 
action, and goals. There are the demands which must be met 
to assure men conditions of physiological and psychological 
adequacy. Especially, there are frustrating conditions which 
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must be progressively brought under control or to which ac- 
ceptable adjustments must be made. 

The various powers which have been mentioned must be 
applied in the practical world of needs, intentions, action, and 
goals. It is in the world of practical affairs where the conditions 
essential to physiological and psychological adequacy must be 
provided. Scientific knowledge, for instance, can at best be 
merely of interest or have only potential value in the laboratory. 
To become a real power it must be applied in the workshop. 
Scientific findings concerning human nature and human rela- 
tions are useless until they are applied in economic, social, and 
political life. 

Moreover, as was brought out in the opening chapter, the 
powers of capital, labor, government, education, and science 
are different kinds of power and each serves a different pur- 
pose. Each of these powers is a functional power. Each must be 
applied in practical affairs in a way consistent with its func- 
tional character and purpose. But the use of all of these powers 
must be properly related. They must be integrated if they are 
to be used effectively and constructively, as has perhaps been 
overemphasized. But it is extremely important to recognize that, 
even so, each power can properly be used only for the purpose 
it is designed to serve. A principle of functional integrity applies 
to the use of these powers. Capital, for instance, can be used 
soundly to provide the facilities of production, transportation, 
and communication. 

This means that the application of these powers must be 
managed, and soundly managed. The connecting link is admin- 
istration, or management. No latent power or knowledge can 
be used unless we somehow manage to use it. We can leave this 
to uncontrolled evolution if we choose. But this is not intelli- 
gent. It leaves the necessary process of development, direction, 
and control to blind chance. It leaves the function of manage- 
ment— and this function must be performed by someone— to 
chance. It may fall into the hands or upon the shoulders of the 
competent or incompetent. But above all, evolution makes no 
provision for the need of integration. Each special power is 
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left to be used or misused, to be applied or to lie dormant. There 
is no provision for integrating organization, for integrating 
procediu'e, for integrating analysis and education. These, as we 
have seen, demand intelligent understanding and the applica- 
tion of basic principles in complicated, dynamic, and ever- 
changing circumstances. There must be administration, but it 
must be an intelligently managed instrument. It must serve, and 
can soundly serve, only as an integrating force. Administration 
is the agency which must integrate the world of thought and 
emotion with the world of need, action, and goals. It is the only 
instrument which can do this. 

History shows only too well what happens when there is a 
lack of integrating administration. From the time of Adam, 
men have been unable to cope with frustrating conditions. Their 
frustration, plus their incompetency, has perverted their intel- 
lectual and emotional power into a will to dominate others. 
This, as we have seen, has resulted in the age-old social condi- 
tioning of a coercive morality. It has led men into the repeated 
absurdity of unreasoning aggression and destructive conflict. 
It has caused a futile, repetitive pattern of creation and destruc- 
tion, changing only in its superficial nature. Master versus slave. 
Capital versus labor. Collectivism versus individualism. One 
ever rising to destroy the other. Throughout, the only ameliorat- 
ing force and source of any progress has been rare, intelligent 
management, backed by men's innate sense of right and wrong. 

This is the place and purpose of administration in the scheme 
of things. This is the root source of management's powers. 

The first of these is the power of its function. Someone must 
perform the functions of development, direction, and control. 
Someone must put power to effective work in the world of need 
and action. He who can do so has great and special power. 
The wider the scope, the more this functional power increases. 
We can see this quite simply. The unskilled laborer must man- 
age the use and application of his own physical strength. He 
must go through a period of development or training in doing 
simple tasks. He must direct his efforts. He must control his 
actions. Thus he must be an administrator in a small way. But 
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he does not have much power of management. In contrast, the 
man who must organize and direct a large enterprise employ- 
ing many men requires great functional power. He has power, 
however, only to the extent of his abilities. The power is inherent 
in the situation. It is not obtained merely by putting a man in 
charge. This power of function cannot be brought to bear merely 
by giving such a man authority. The power of function is not 
power unless it can be used. The man who can use it must have 
the ability to do so. But this in no way detracts from the great- 
ness of this functional power. The power of capital, or any 
other power, can only be used by those who are competent to 
use it. Others can only misuse it. 

The second power of management is the power of position. 
The manager or the administrator is the focal point of all the 
various elements and interests of a situation. In industry and 
commerce he stands between capital and labor. In education he 
stands between faculty and students. In government he stands 
between the people of his nation and the governments of other 
nations. He stands between the scientist in the laboratory and 
the engineer, between society and the shop. In a philosophical 
sense, the administrator stands between the world of thought 
and the world of action. 

This gives the administrator a unique power of position. 
Solely because of his status, he is better able than anyone else 
to see a problem comprehensively and fundamentally. He is in 
a better position to see the interrelation of the parts of a situa- 
tion and its Varying needs. He is in a position to see how a solu- 
tion may be worked out. But he does not gain this power merely 
by being named President or General Manager, or by being 
given authority. His power of position is naught, unless he 
realizes its nature and how it must be used. He himself must 
see that by virtue of his status he is in a position to view and 
treat a matter comprehensively, fundamentally, and construc- 
tively. He can use the power of position to make administration 
an integrating force, only if he sees this as his true function. For 
him to neglect or abuse his power of function is only to destroy 
his power of position and vice versa. 
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The third power of management is the power of its peculiar 
responsibility. Someone must take the responsibility for admin- 
istration. Someone must decide what needs to be done to make 
an integrating use of all the other powers and how to carry on 
the process of development, direction, and control. He who 
assumes this responsibility and is competent to discharge it 
has great power. By his responsible decisions he can get people 
to give the support of their innate sense of right and wrong, of 
what is sound and unsound. So he can turn the elemental driv- 
ing power of human nature to good purpose. By his responsible 
decision he can tie together positive emotional impulse and 
understanding. This means that he must assume the responsi- 
bility for making integrating decisions. Any other are irre- 
sponsible decisions and sooner or later mean only a loss of 
power. Here, clearly, reliance upon arbitrary authority or 
methods of coercion is worse than futile. 

But if managers and administrators learn to make use of 
these peculiar powers of management, is there not danger of 
a managerial dictatorship? The answer to this question must 
be an unequivocal, “Nol” The powers of management are sub- 
ject to resistance and rebellion, perhaps more than any others. 
Whatever action management takes has effects. The closer man- 
agement is to those affected, the sooner it can expect to meet 
resistance. The farther away, the longer it will take. A plant 
manager, for instance, will find his actions almost immediately 
subject to approval or disapproval, to acceptance or opposition. 
The president of a large corporation will find His decisions 
slower of both acceptance or rejection. The actions of the head 
of a nation may not find acceptance or rejection for a genera- 
tion. But if the administrator s use of power is unwise, it will 
eventually become subject to counteraction. This is a certainty, 
because his use of power must either meet or fail to meet the 
needs of men for conditions of adequacy. 

A managerial dictatorship is an impossibility, however, for 
a more fundamental reason. The peculiar powers of manage- 
ment are powers of administration, not powers of something 
else. The man who would use his managerial position to become 
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a master cannot rightly use the real powers of his position. He 
can only misuse them. Think back to the president who tried 
to impose a fallacious scheme of worker representation. He did 
not use the powers of his position to see the problem of em- 
ployee representation comprehensively and fundamentally. 
Had he done so, he would have been forced to see that he was 
indulging only in self-frustration, that he could not really use 
a scheme of worker representation as a means of maintaining 
arbitrary personal authority in the face of a threat of labor 
unionism. All he really used was the unsound method of coer- 
cion. This is no real power of management. Yet this is the sort 
of power that management would have to use were it to attempt 
to create a managerial dictatorship. As with any similar effort, 
this would result in its opposite— an attempt to establish a dic- 
tatorship of labor. We have, as a matter of fact, seen this sort of 
thing happen in industrial relations. 

The position which gives management an opportunity to see 
all sides of a problem does provide an opportunity to empha- 
size some features of the situation and play down others. Its 
function does give management a chance to advocate means of 
solution, designed to serve its special interests at the expense of 
others. Its responsibility for decisions can be abu6ed. Manage- 
ment can spuriously assert that certain action must be taken 
even if it is not consistent with the facts. But then management 
must ignore some of the realities of the situation. And then it 
cannot use the powers of management fully or constructively. 
It must then use some other power, such as the power of fear, 
or it must misuse such a power as that of capital. It must fall 
back on deception, enticement, coercion. 

Just this has been the trouble. Managers and administrators 
have not seen administration for what it really is, an instrument 
of integrating use of power. They have not seen and used the 
real and peculiar powers of administration. Instead, they have 
misused the functional power of capital. The proper function of 
this power is to provide the facilities of production. But owner- 
ship or control of capital has misused it as an instrument of 
enticement, coercion, compulsion. Capital has at times been 
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withheld, for instance, to bring labor to its knees. Or capital 
has been seized by the state, and state ownership of capital 
has been used to keep the citizens subservient. This is the sig- 
nificance of state ownership of capital in Russia. But the func- 
tional power of labor has been similarly misused. It has been 
both withheld and applied, as a means of coercing capital and 
government. 

This is the diflFerence between a political use of power and a 
truly administrative use of power. The piurpose of politics has 
been to gain power of domination for the adherents of a par- 
ticular party or ideology. So politics has seized upon any sort 
of power and bent it to its special purpose, regardless of the 
true functional nature of the power seized. This, of course, is 
a self-frustrating use of power.^ This is clearly apparent in the 
political misuse of power by both Communists and Fascists, 
and, it must be admitted, by capitalist states. We can see Com- 
munist Russia giving a demonstration of this. It has tried to 
make collectivist misuse of both the power of capital and of 
labor to bring about a world revolution and so impose its com- 
munistic philosophy upon other nations. But already the oppo- 
site result is beginning to appear. An anti-communist bloc of 
Western European nations already is forming, and the logical 
outcome should eventually be a United States of Europe, em- 
bracing a philosophy of government antagonistic to the ideology 
of communism. 

The same thing has happened, of course, in the special field 
of industrial relations. Where the power of capital has been 
misused with the purpose of keeping labor dependent, docile, 
and subservient, the opposite result has come. Labor, instead, 
has rebelled and combined to use its special power as a coun- 
teracting power of compulsion. So in this and every other 
sphere, political misuse of functional powers has led only from 
one sort of destructive conflict to another. 

There has been progress only where there has been some- 

1 John MacEmuxray, The Clue to History, Staimt Christian Press, Lon- 
don. 1988. 
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thing approaching a truly integrating, administrative use of 
power. There has been progress only where there has been 
something approaching realization of the real nature of admin- 
istration, of its true purpose and its powers. This has been so in 
the special field of industrial relations and in the broader spheres 
of economic, social, and political life. 

This brings us back inexorably to the need for a science of 
administration. The principles of such a science have tenta- 
tively been indicated. Now there is need to consider what kind 
of science of administration is needed. Here we must distin- 
guish between what we shall term true science and mere 
technical science, or between fundamental and superficial 
science. 

Any science at its lowest level may be a matter of applying 
routine, tested formulae. It may be a matter of conducting 
scientific research merely as an end in itself, if this is really pos- 
sible. At these levels science is merely technical or superficial. 
But all science, if it is true and fundamental, must be creative 
science. No science in its highest form can be conducted with- 
out motivation derived from necessities to meet realities. There 
must be a positive relation between scientific research, need, 
action, and accomplishment. This is true even if the results 
must be applied by administration. Such science needs to be 
objective and systematic. But it also demands reflection and 
imagination. There must be, and ever is, a philosophy beneath 
creative science. And beyond this, there must be integrity. 
Creative science must have as its purpose service to mankind. 
All these have been the characteristics of the great creative 
scientists. They have combined the qualities of pragmatic and 
reflective thought. And they have been men of scientific in- 
tegrity. They have seen that integrity is a scientific requirement, 
not merely a moral one. They have seen that one cannot be 
both intelligent and dishonest. The two conditions are mutually 
exclusive. 

The science of administration must meet the requirements of 
creative science. Integration of the functional powers of capital, 
labor, government, and of intellect and emotion cannot be other 
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than a highly technical matter. So the science of administration 
must be objective, systematic, and fundamental. The problems 
of administration are dynamic. The basic purpose of administra- 
tion, of making creative use of power, must be carried out 
under continually changing conditions. So the science of ad- 
ministration must be reflective and imaginative. The methods, 
principles, and powers of administration cannot be abused. If 
an attempt is made to misuse them, the purpose of administra- 
tion is destined to meet defeat. So there must be scientific, or 
shall we say, administrative, integrity. This is particularly need- 
ful, too, because administration can work out its purpose only 
through human beings. 

If the view taken here of the nature, function, and purpose 
of administration is sound, then we can see what other powers 
must be used by management. The first of these is intellectual 
maturity. Managers and administrators have power to the ex- 
tent that they can govern their actions by intelligent under- 
standing and form judgments based on reason. They have 
power to the extent that they can make well-reasoned decisions. 
Then they can employ the administrative powers of function, 
position, and responsibility. But they can do so only to the 
extent that action can be governed by reason. And as we have 
seen, this is only to the extent that there is also emotional 
reassurance. 

So the manager or administrator requires the power of emo- 
tional stability and maturity. Many an intellectually brilliant 
man has failed as an administrator because he has been emo- 
tionally unstable or immature. The administrator cannot expect 
to give others emotional reassurance unless he is emotionally 
secure himself. If he is emotionally unstable, others may respect 
his mind and his intentions. They will not, however, trust his 
ability to observe his principles and to carry out his intentions. 
They will sense that his own inability to meet frustrations wiU 
cause him to "take the bit in his teeth.” They will fear that he 
will fall back on methods of compulsion. So the administrator 
must have the emotional maturity which will offer convincing 
proof that he can be depended on. He can use the special 
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powers of management only if he gives others the secure feel- 
ing that these powers will be soundly used. 

Finally, the manager or administrator must have both per- 
sonal and administrative integrity. As we have seen, this is a 
scientific requirement, not merely a moral one. In the first place, 
he cannot use the principles of integrating administration and 
be dishonest. Science does not lend itself to dishonesty. True 
intelligence and dishonesty are incompatible. If an administra- 
tor chooses to be dishonest, he simply cannot employ sound 
methods of administration nor use its real powers. He must 
make destructive political use of some other power. He cannot 
do otherwise, for he cannot help but demonstrate his lack of 
integrity. Thus all that he says or does is suspect. 

He cannot get either subservient acceptance of his wishes 
nor eflFective cooperation, either on the part of executives or 
employees. He can only get a superficial imitation of these 
things. And sooner or later he will get rebellion and unreasoning 
aggressiveness. The administrator who lacks integrity gets 
short-run results that jibe with what he thinks are his desires. 
The possibility of doing so is in many cases an irresistible temp- 
tation. But the sins of the administrative fathers are visited upon 
the heads of administrative sons, even unto the fourth genera- 
tion. One need only trace the history of industrial relations for 
four generations for proof of this. The present-day destructive 
conflicts between capital and labor are largely rooted in man- 
agement’s lack of integrity in the past. The problems of indus- 
trial relations have a past as well as a present. Human beings 
remember past mistreatment and pass words of warning on to 
their sons. 

The true administrator must, then, meet extremely exacting 
requirements. He needs the qualifications of a creative scientist, 
but he must use these in the dynamic conditions of economic 
life. Administration cannot be conducted in a laboratory. But 
given such qualities, in whatever degree, the administrator can 
exercise a great and constructive use of power. And he alone can 
do so, for such a use of power requires integrating administra- 
tive development, direction, and control. 
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The development of constructive industrial relations can be 
brought about only by administrators. The constructive integra- 
tion of the powers of capital, labor, and government can be 
brought about only by administrators. Intelligent, creative ad- 
ministration is the only means by which men’s dependency upon 
other men can be made secure. And this is the basis of all other 
freedoms and the means of securing peace in the world. 

The managers of industry and commerce are the principal 
in this situation. True, the problem is not theirs alone. It is 
also the problem of administrators in education, labor organiza- 
tions, religion, and government. And yet no group of administra- 
tors is in so strategic a position as are those charged with the 
management of industry and commerce. They, more than any 
others, can grasp and use the powers of administration if they 
will. The question is, do they have the intellectual maturity, the 
emotional maturity, and the integrity which is demanded? 
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O^T has not been the purpose 
of this book to discuss the solution of specific or immediate 
problems of industrial relations. It would be unrealistic, how- 
ever, not to concede that some of these present formidable 
obstacles to a professional approach to the administration of 
industrial relations. It seems essential in conclusion to analyze 
briefly the implications of what appear to be the most im- 
portant immediate problems. 

The generally unsettled and tense economic, social, and po- 
litical conditions existing throughout the world offer many 
obstacles to the achievement of well integrated relations be- 
tween capital, labor, and government. These conditions are so 
demoralizing that they influence people to clutch at any- 
thing which seems to offer certainty and security in an un- 
certain and insecure world. In many parts of the world the 
immediate and pressing problem is to somehow keep alive. 
All of these circumstances make it unusually diflScult for peo- 
ple to use discriminating judgment or to look objectively at a 
rational, professional approach to economic, social, or po- 
litical relations— which requires both hard-headed reasoning, 

m 
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painful re-education, and assumption of responsibility in the 
face of immediate threats of disaster. 

In this situation, eflForts by management to create a better 
integration of the interests of capital, labor, and government 
can be expected to meet with political resistance. Political 
groups and leaders who advocate communistic or socialistic 
doctrines depend upon labor discontent and economic con- 
flict. It is to their advantage to have people insecure and dis- 
trustful of employers since this gives plausibility to their claims 
that salvation lies in overthrowing capitalism or, more mod- 
erately, in governmental control and government sponsored 
welfare programs. They must have people demoralized enough 
so that they will not realize that government ownership of 
the facilities of production, transportation, and communica- 
tion means that they will be operated by political appointees. 
They must not allow people to realize that such political ad- 
ministration can result in both economic and political ex- 
ploitation of labor— as, of course, is true today in Russia. We 
must realize that our present conditions of insecurity in the 
relations of capital and labor give the proponents of com- 
munism and socialism an opportunity they will not want to 
relinquish. They can, therefore, be expected to disparage and 
if possible discredit efforts by management to make a profes- 
sional approach to the administration of industrial relations. 
This is and will continue to be a serious obstacle. 

It is rather futile in this situation to talk and act as if 
capitalism and free enterprise have no weaknesses. True, pri- 
vate ownership of property is really a very basic human need 
and right. True, private enterprise has produced an unprece- 
dented degree of human welfare and offers more in the way 
of self-fulfillment than systems where the citizen is socially 
and economically the subservient dependent of the state. We 
must face the fact, however, that capitalism, with private 
ownership of property and opportunity for individual initia- 
tive, is subject to exploitation and abuse. It has been possible 
for powerful men and interests to misuse the capitalistic sys- 
tem and reduce people to a state of economic servitude. A 
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corporation may be basically a means or instrument by which 
men may share ownership of property and work together more 
effectively by pooling funds and limiting risks. But we have 
many instances in our economic history to show that a corpora- 
tion can be misused as an instrument of crass exploitation. 
To praise the free enterprise system without admitting need 
to govern it so as to prevent abuse of it is only to play into 
the hands of those advocating communism or socialism. We 
may find a tendency blindly to uphold free enterprise a lia- 
bility when it comes to undertaking a realistic approach to in- 
dustrial relations. We cannot expect labor to accept an honest 
approach here unless we are also ready honestly to face up 
to the weaknesses of capitalism and admit need to overcome 
them. 

A more specific obstacle arises from the kind of labor union- 
ism we have today. Technically, this is a political-revolution- 
ary form of unionism rather than a strictly economic brand. 
The organized labor movement has, in other words, become 
almost entirely a political movement relying upon a combina- 
tion of economic and political power to gain its ends. In both 
areas its methods are those of power politics. And such union- 
ism thrives on conditions of destructive conflict between capi- 
tal, labor, and government. We see evidence of this in the 
extent to which our prominent labor leaders preach the doc- 
trine that employers are both the natural and avowed enemies 
of labor. We see evidence of this in the efforts of unionism to 
gain political power which will enable it to dominate both 
capital and government. We see evidence of the political 
character of present day unionism in the extent to which it 
lends itself to exploitation politicians who would gain dicta- 
torial power over both capital and labor. 

This form of unionism is, of course, inherently opposed to 
any efforts to create conditions of confidence and cooperation 
among capital, labor, and government. It is opposed to efforts 
even to create any equality of rights and privileges of capital 
and labor, as has been evidenced recently by union attacks 
upon the Taft-Hartley Act. We cannot expect such a form of 
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unionism to about face and support efforts to create con- 
structive industrial relations. For the development of con- 
structive industrial relations would be the death warrant of 
political-revolutionary unionism. We can, consequently, ex- 
pect proponents of the kind of unionism we have today only 
to disparage and obstruct attempts to make a professional 
approach to the administration of industrial relations. 

In this situation the extent to which employees have given 
support to this political-revolutionary form of unionism is a 
key factor. There is reason, however, to question whether this 
support is really due to an intellectual and emotional accep- 
tance of the philosophy and ideology of political-revolution- 
ary unionism. The extent of such acceptance may be more 
apparent than real. It may be, as many labor leaders privately 
fear, that employee support really depends upon the ability 
of the unions to get them higher rates of pay and welfare 
funds rather than belief in the doctrines of political union- 
ism. Their support also may be due mostly to the fact that, 
bedeviled by distrust of employers and managers, they have 
had nothing else to turn to. And it should also be kept in 
mind that the majority of employed people remain unorgan- 
ized. Yet we should not underestimate the consequences of 
the development of a powerful political-revolutionary form 
of unionism. It is a formidable obstacle in the way of any 
development of constructive industrial relations. 

Here management must face the fact that it has gotten the 
kind of unionism it has asked for. The kind of unions we 
have in coal mining and shipping are the products of incred- 
ibly stupid exploitation of labor and bad management of em- 
ployment relations in these industries. And so it is, in more 
or less degree, of the labor imionism in our other industries. 
We must also face the fact that labor unions have directly 
and indirectly brought about reforms and improvements in 
working conditions and in protection of labors needs and 
interests which should have been initiated and carried through 
by management working in cooperation with labor. 

These may be unpalatable facts. But if one traces the bis> 
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tory of labor unionism back to the fundamental factors of its 
inception, it will be found that the rise of unionism was due 
to the failure to recognize and provide for the needs of labor 
and because of bad management of industrial relations. These 
facts, however, suggest that, conversely, intelligent and con- 
siderate management of industrial relations can be expected 
to produce constructive forms of labor organization and repre- 
sentation. They suggest that we can develop forms of labor 
representation which will both support and thrive upon con- 
ditions of confidence and cooperation between capital, labor, 
and government. The obstacle of political-revolutionary union- 
ism can be removed. For management can, if it will, offer 
a better means of employee participation and representation. 
And when employees understand and feel that their needs 
and interests will thereby be served more effectively, they can 
be counted upon to accept such means. They can be counted 
upon to reject forms of labor organization which thrive only 
on conditions of destructive class conflict. There are, in fact, 
many men in key positions within the organized labor move- 
ment itself who would lend aid and support. The justification 
for such conclusions should be apparent from the discussion 
of fundamental conditions and principles in the preceding 
chapters of this book. 

It is, therefore, imrealistic to accept the view that “unions 
are here to stay and so we must somehow learn to live with 
them" and carry on the cold war of current union-manage- 
ment relations. It is equally unrealistic to take the view that 
industrial organizations and labor organizations are inherently 
antagonistic in character. This may be true of them in their 
present forms. But both are what we make them by good or 
bad management or by embracing a valid or invalid phi- 
losophy of human relations. It is entirely conceivable that 
unionism as we know it today will become as obsolete as the 
medieval guilds. The way to overcome the obstacle of politi- 
cal-revolutionary unionism is to eliminate the conditions 
which have created it and on which it thrives. The way to 
remove tihds obstacle is to provide a better kind of labor 
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organization, a better means of employee representation, and 
better methods of jointly working out the problems of eco- 
nomic conditions and relations. 

The principles on which to base a practical approach to 
this problem have been described in the preceding chapters. 
Practically, these must be applied in three ways. First, there 
should be a reorientation of officials, executives, and foremen 
with respect to the needs for and functions of employee or- 
ganization and representation. We cannot expect to produce 
constructive employee representation until management itself 
is convinced of its desirability and fully understands the un- 
derlying principles of human relations. Secondly, we must pro- 
vide employees with both the understanding and assurance 
that they need not depend upon power politics but can, through 
organization and representation of the right kind, work jointly 
with management to solve mutual problems. Thirdly, we must 
demonstrate this in actions— starting with the conduct of ‘'col- 
lective bargaining” negotiations; with the formation or opera- 
tion of joint labor-management committees; with the conduct 
grievance proceedings and with management of relations be- 
tween individual executives and employees. We must see to 
it in all such circumstances that we carry out effectively a 
process of integrating re-education with respect to the or- 
ganization and methods of employee representation. 

This will require time, patience, determination, and re- 
sourcefulness. Management must make it plain that it is not 
engaging in a campaign to destroy unions. It must make it 
plain that it will welcome support of organized labor and of 
existing unions or federations of unions. But management 
must also make it plain that it will vigorously fight through 
the issue of constructive worker representation versus politi- 
cal revolutionary unionism. Management must also be 
prepared to have its sincerity put to severe tests— both by 
fanatical proponents of political-revolutionary unionism and 
honestly distrustful employees and labor leaders. 

For instance, in one case where a management was con- 
scientiously trying to improve relations with a union, the 
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union called a strike on obviously trumped up issues. On the 
surface this seemed an irresponsible attempt to discredit 
management. Actually, in the subconscious thinking of the 
employees and the leaders of the local union, this was the 
ultimate test of the reasonableness and good faith of both 
management and the officers of the international union with 
which the local was affiliated. If management proved reason- 
able and considerate in its responses to this show of labor's 
independence, then it could be trusted. If the gentlemen rep- 
resenting the international union proved dependable with 
respect to supporting the local union and intelligent in work- 
ing out a settlement of the strike with management, then they 
could be trusted. But the only way to find this out, the em- 
ployees sensed, was to subject both to the pressures and ten- 
sions of a strike. From the point of view of the employees, 
and with considerable logic, here was a way of getting con- 
vincing evidence of the extent to which they could trust and 
depend upon organized relations and representation in work- 
ing with management. In fact, it was a very real way to find 
out whether they could work with management on a basis 
of self-respecting independence. In this case, the employees 
got a positive answer with respect to their relations with man- 
agement. The leaders of the international union, who had 
been preaching the gospel of political-revolutionary unionism, 
soon found that it did not pay off in their relations with this 
local union. As a matter of fact they left the local alone for 
over a year and then became unusually conservative in their 
relations both with it and the management.^ 

If experience is any criterion, the management which tries 
intelligently and wholeheartedly to bring about constructive 
employee organization and representation can expect to get 
a favorable employee response. It can also expect the em- 
ployees to put pressure upon their representatives to coop- 
erate. Such a management can, furthermore, expect to get a 
measure of support from at least some labor leaders. And as 

1 The author can offer the testimony of personal experience in this case 
in support of these facts. 
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management demonstrates its intelligence and sincerity it can 
expect to find that labor leaders who preach the doctrine of 
class conflict will be less and less able to gain employee ac- 
ceptance of this doctrine. Employees who are assured a se- 
cure status and realistic understanding are no more readily 
exploited by unscrupulous politicians or labor agitators than 
by unscrupulous employers. This has been demonstrated in 
a good many cases. There is more reason than wishful think- 
ing for concluding that management will get the kind of 
unionism or employee representation it earns and deserves. 

In the last analysis, it makes little difference whether em- 
ployee organizations are called unions or works councils or 
whether they are independently organized or sponsored by 
management. Nor does the organization of labor into indus- 
try-wide or national federations really make any critical differ- 
ence. In either case, the really significant question is this: Is 
the local or national organization the kind which supports 
conditions of confidence and cooperation between capital, 
labor, and government, and is it encouraged and given a 
chance to do so. The real necessity is to see clearly the 
respective functions of industrial and labor organizations and 
to see that the principle of integration is observed in the 
structure and administration of their relationships. If we 
work in such terms it is not too much to expect that we can 
remove the causes and the consequent obstacle of unionism 
which thrives on conditions of destructive conflict. 

There are two other significant, immediate obstacles which 
should be mentioned before ending this discussion. One is 
that management is conditioned to resist undertaking a pro- 
fessional approach to industrial relations. This, also, may be 
more true of higher levels of management than the lower or 
middle levels. On this score, a noted management consultant 
recently said to the Connecticut Personnel Association that 
personnel managers must give much more attention and effort 
to fighting through programs with presidents and treasurers 
than they have in the past He pointed out that such officials 
are, on the one hand, removed from day to day relations 
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with labor and, on the other, are hardened toward proposals 
which involve additional expenditures whether for improve- 
ments of employment conditions or other projects. The presi- 
dent or treasurer, as this consultant pointed out, cannot be 
expected to approve new undertakings or spend money in 
new ways unless given very convincing evidence and persis- 
tent argument. This is, of course, to be expected. Many com- 
pany officials may, in consequence of such habits, be slow 
to see the need for or to authorize developments needed to 
implement real improvements in industrial relations policies 
and practices. 

More fundamentally, many employees and managers will 
continue to be subject to a persistent underlying desire to 
find some means of bringing labor to be docile, obedient, and 
subservient. The pressure of operating a business so as to earn 
profits will continue to tempt many managements to do what 
seems likely to make money in the short run and to leave the 
long run consequences of bad management of labor relations 
to take care of themselves. Here there will be a temptation to 
regard temporarily quieting compromises as preferable to fac- 
ing up to basic issues. Some executives may continue to adopt 
a ‘‘top dog” attitude. Others will be inclined to do nothing and 
hope, if a depression comes, that employees and unions will 
then be more amenable to reason. All such factors may com- 
bine to create considerable inertia with respect to undertaking 
a fundamentally new and long range approach to the admin- 
istration of industrial relations. 

There is also the immediate problem of developing execu- 
tives at all levels who are capable of professional administration 
of industrial relations. This is a problem which can be solved 
if inanagement can bring itself to undertake a professional 
approach with real conviction of its desirability. Yet the solu- 
tion of this problem will take time, for education is a slow 
process. We cannot do as the president of a large automobile 
company reportedly did— call his executives together and say 
Tn tiie next six weeks you are going to learn human relations, 
or else/' It will be necessary to give general managers, pro- 
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duction managers, foremen, and even personnel men really 
effective courses in both human relations and administration. 
We shall have to develop the right kind of courses because 
most so called "executive training” today is either devoted 
xnainly to techniques or else is superficial. And we shall have 
t6 recognize that there is a difference between executive edu- 
cation and executive development. We are faced with ques- 
tions of providing executives with the right kind of status, of 
bringing them emotional assurance that if they attempt to 
better relations with employees their efforts will get real sup- 
port. The recent springing up of foremen's unions is an in- 
dication of the extent to which the emotional relationships 
between the lower and higher levels of management are out 
of kilter and in need of repair. This repair job must be done 
before we can hope to have foremen do a really good job of 
labor relations management. 

There is, fortunately, considerable evidence that manage- 
ment is already beginning to undertake a more fundamental 
approach to industrial relations. An increasing number of 
managements, even though they are still the exception to the 
rule, are both giving financial support to, and are participat- 
ing in, organizations which have been established for research 
in industrial relations. Labor-management centers at various 
universities are attracting at least some managers to their 
seminars and courses. 

In Boston recently two groups of presidents, treasurers, 
general managers, and production managers attended a series 
of seminars devoted to lectures and discussions of the funda- 
mental attributes and processes of human nature and their 
administrative implications. These men gave up golf and fish- 
ing for eight Saturday mornings to attend these seminars, 
which were conducted by Professor F. A. Magoun. There 
were three things about these discussions which were signifi- 
cant. The men participating were top flight executives from 
prominent industrial, banking, and merchandising organiza- 
tions. They did not send subordinate executives but came 
themselves. Th^ did not discuss specific problems or imme- 
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diate issues but devoted themselves to fundamentals. And 
where they planned to spend only Saturday mornings most of 
the men stayed for the afternoons too. 

To indicate more clearly the subject matter discussed by 
these groups of executives the following seminar topics are 
typical: The forces behind individual behavior; emotions and 
the tricks by which they rule; the prerequisites for genuine 
cooperation; frustration, aggression, and strikes. The discus- 
sions thus got down to elemental psychological and psychi- 
atric concepts which are the grass roots of administrative 
policy in industrial relations. And it is significant that sub- 
sequently several of these executives organized discussions of 
such subject matter for their superintendents. Some of them 
also followed up by a reorganization of the status and rela- 
tionships of their executives and undertook a revision of their 
industrial relations policies and practices. 

There is thus evidence to show that management can over- 
come its long conditioning against adopting a professional ap- 
proach to industrial relations. There is also evidence to show 
that most managements can do what the exceptional manage- 
ment is already doing. But this depends upon recognition of 
both the necessity and the desirability of developing con- 
structive industrial relations, as well as an understanding of 
the means. 

Another immediate obstacle is the widely held belief that 
teamwork and good human relations can be produced by con- 
trol and use of a system of rewards and punishments. The 
idea is that if you can give people what they want or with- 
hold from them what they want, they will have both positive 
and negative incentives to “play ball.” It is true, of course, 
that this is a means of influencing the behavior of people 
because human beings seek what is pleasurable and try to 
avoid what is painful. The idea that control of a system of 
rewards and punishments is a means of attaining teamwork 
thus has an insidious plausibility. 

Actually the idea is wholly false. It is part and parcel of the 
philosophy and methods of domination and subserviency. Re- 
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liance upon ability to give or withhold what people need and 
want involves adding the enticement or coercion of authority 
to the compulsion of circumstances. This often gets, tempo- 
rarily, a semblance of cooperation in the form of docile 
obedience. But it is always an open road to the process of 
frustration, rebellion, aggression, and destructive conflict We 
have tried the idea of governing or managing by the imposi- 
tion of systems of rewards and punishments for generations 
—but none have ever produced genuine cooperation or con- 
structive relationships. 

Let us suggest a different point of view. We should not 
minimize the importance of rewards and punishments. There 
is the possibility of reward or punishment in all human cir- 
cumstances and relationships. In industrial relations, for ex- 
ample, there is always the desirable possibility of greater 
profits or dividends or higher wages. There is, also, always 
the possibility of punishing losses, wage cuts, or unemploy- 
ment. And all concerned will react to such possibilities in 
terms of their needs and wants or conflicts of needs, and 
wants. But we should see what the problem really is. This is 
to enable each one to contend with circumstances so success- 
fully that all will be assured the greatest possible rewards and 
all will be protected so far as possible against punishments. 
We should consequently regard rewards and punishments as 
a result of cooperation or non-cooperation. They are a con- 
sequence of good or bad teamwork and management as the 
case may be. To attempt to use a system of rewards and pun- 
ishments as a means of attaining teamwork is only to make a 
political use of power rather than a constructive administra- 
tive use of power. 

This has, actually, been the view taken in this book. The 
principles of cooperation or teamwork described in preceding 
chapters are seen as prerequisites to gaining the greatest 
possible rewards for all concerned and for protecting all con- 
cerned froili punishments, so far as is possible. The sources of 
teamwork are seen as mutual confidence, undersknding, and 
respect, plus integrating administration of circumstances and 
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relationships. Now, if some individuals or groups jeopardize 
the interests of the rest, it does not follow that the culprits 
should be induced to do better by oflFering rewards in terms 
of special satisfaction of their special interests. Nor does it 
follow that they should be induced to do better by withhold- 
ing from them satisfaction of their special wants. It is argued 
that there are three ways to contend with obstructionists or 
ne'er-do-wells. One is to bring them, if possible, to see how 
they can serve their needs and wants by genuine cooperation. 
The other is to correct underlying conditions which may be 
causing them to be antagonistic. The third is, if unavoidable, 
to use authority or force to restrain them from anti-social be- 
havior in their own interests as well as in the interests of the 
group, and with understanding by others in the situation of 
the reasons for such restraint. The emphasis here is not to 
use authority to entice or coerce by offering or withholding 
rewards but to bring those who for some reason are antagonis- 
tic to recognize why teamwork is preferable. For unless this 
is understood and felt, any “cooperation" in hope of reward or 
fear of punishment will be only an imitation of the real thing. 

The idea that teamwork can be gotten by use of a system 
of rewards and punishments is so insidious and prevalent 
that it constitutes a real obstacle to the achievement of genu- 
ine cooperation. It particularly appeals to people with a “top 
dog" complex. Many people, including managers, will be loath 
to relinquish the idea and go through the painful process of 
re-education required to supplant it with understanding of 
the prerequisites of constructive relations and free coopera- 
tion. 

Finally, we are confronted by the fact that the essentials of 
a professional approach to industrial relations are as yet not 
perfected and la<i scientific validation. Such ideas and prin- 
ciples as this book suggests must be regarded as tentative. This 
is so even when there is considerable evidence that they are 
valid There is at present and will continue to be much con- 
flict in expert opinion and advice. For instance there are 
psychologists and specialists in labor problems who will con** 
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tend that ability to reward or punish is an essential means 
of developing teamwork. There may be more fellows like the 
industrial relations executive, who has some reputation as an 
expert, who recently said, '^We already know everything 
we need to know about administration,” to quote his exact 
words. So the problem of developing, perfecting, and validat- 
ing our understanding, our principles, and our methods will 
continue bothersome. In overcoming this obstacle there will 
be need for very discriminating judgment and penetrating in- 
sight. There will be need of courage to experiment, test, and 
revise. 

Let us assume that management has the necessary intel- 
lectual and emotional maturity and integrity. Given these quali- 
fications, is it not safe to assume that management has the 
brains, resourcefulness, and determination required to develop 
and apply the principles of professional administration of in- 
dustrial relations? Management has proven able to solve almost 
if not just as dfficult problems in other areas of administration. 
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